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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

PRETRIBULATIONISM  {Continued) 

Argument  from  imminency  of  the  return  of  Christ.  One 
of  the  precious  promises  left  as  a  heritage  to  His  disciples 
was  the  announcement  of  Christ  in  the  Upper  Room,  “I  come 
again.”  The  literalness  of  this  passage,  though  often  assailed, 
is  obvious.  Christ  said:  “And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  come  again,  and  will  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also”  (John  14:3).  Just  as 
literally  as  Christ  went  to  heaven,  so  He  will  come  again  to 
receive  His  disciples  to  Himself  and  to  take  them  to  the 
Father’s  house. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this 
passage  should  be  even  questioned.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  Christ’s  departure  from  earth  to  heaven  represented  in 
the  expression,  “if  I  go,”  was  a  literal  departure.  He  went 
bodily  from  earth  to  heaven.  By  the  same  token,  “I  come 
again”  should  be  taken  as  a  literal  and  bodily  return.  While 
the  present  tense  is  used  in  the  expression,  “I  come  again,” 
its  meaning  is  an  emphatic  future.  The  Authorized  Version 
accordingly  translates  it,  “I  will  come  again.”  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
son  describes  it,  “Futuristic  present  middle,  definite  promise 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.”*  As  in  English,  a  present 
tense  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Greek  of  a  certain  future 
event  pictured  as  if  already  coming  to  pass.  A  similar  in- 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  Word  Pictures  in  the  Nevj  Testament,  V,  249. 
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stance  is  the  word  of  Christ  to  Mary  in  John  20 :17,  “I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.” 
The  present  is  used  for  an  emphatic  future  action. 

The  revelation  given  in  John  14  is  to  the  point  that  the 
departure  of  Christ  from  earth  to  heaven  is  .required  in 
order  to  prepare  a  place  for  them  in  the  Father’s  house, 
used  here  as  an  expression  equivalent  to  heaven.  The  promise 
to  come  again  is  connected  with  the  return  of  Christ  to 
heaven  with  the  disciples.  Chari st  is  promising  to  take  His 
disciples  to  the  Father’s  house  when  He  comes  again. 

It  should  be  carefully  determined  just  what  takes  place 
at  the  time  of  the  event  here  described:  Christ  returns  to 
the  earthly  scene  to  take  the  disciples  from  earth  to  heaven. 
This  is  in  absolute  contrast  to  what  takes  place  when  Christ 
returns  to  establish  His  kingdom  on  earth.  On  that  occasion, 
no  one  goes  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  saints  in  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom  are  on  earth  with  Christ.  The  only  interpre¬ 
tation  that  fits  the  statements  of  John  14  is  to  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  church.  Then,  indeed,  the 
disciples  will  go  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  the  place  prepared 
in  the  Father’s  house. 

The  idea  of  going  to  the  Father’s  house  in  heaven  was 
quite  foreign  to  the  thinking  of  the  disciples.  Their  hope  was 
that  Christ  would  immediately  e.jtablish  His  kingdom  on 
earth  and  that  they  would  remain  in  the  earthly  sphere  to 
reign  with  Him.  The  thought  of  going  to  heaven  first  was 
a  new  revelation,  and  one  that  apparently  was  not  compre¬ 
hended.  In  Acts  1 :6  they  were  still  asking  about  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  In  making  the  pronouncement 
in  John  14,  Christ  is  holding  before  His  disciples  an  entirely 
different  hope  than  that  which  was  promised  to  Israel  as  a 
nation.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  church  in  contrast  to  the  hope  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  hope  of  the  church  is  to  be  taken  to 
heaven;  the  hope  of  Israel  is  Christ  returning  to  reign  over 
the  earth. 

The  passage  so  clearly  teaches  that  the  disciples  will  go 
from  earth  to  heaven  that  those  who  deny  the  pretribulation 
translation  of  the  church  are  forced  to  spiritualize  this  pas- 
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sage  and  make  the  expression  “I  come  again”  a  coming  of 
Christ  for  each  Christian  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Marcus 
Dods  states,  “The  promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  the 
Christian,  and  it  has  changed  the  aspect  of  death.”*  It  is 
certainly  desperate  exegesis  to  dream  up  not  only  a  spiritual¬ 
ization  of  the  term,  “I  come  again,”  but  to  postulate  a  per¬ 
sonal  coming  of  Christ  at  the  death  of  each  saint,  a  teaching 
which  is  never  found  explicitly  in  the  Scriptures.  Dods  him¬ 
self  admits  this  is  strange  doctrine  when  he  adds  weakly, 
“The  personal  second  coming  of  Christ  is  not  a  frequent 
theme  in  this  Gospel.”* 

The  point  is  that  a  coming  of  Christ  to  individuals  at 
death  is  not  found  in  John’s  Gospel  at  all,  nor  in  any  other 
Scripture.  Here  again  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
spiritualization  of  Scripture  goes  hand  in  hand  with  denial 
of  the  pretribulation  rapture.  Certainly,  the  hope  set  before 
the  disciples  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  formula,  “When  you 
die  you  will  go  to  heaven.”  This  would  not  have  been  new 
truth.  Rather,  Christ  is  promising  that  when  He  comes  He 
would  take  them  to  heaven  where  they  would  be  forever 
with  Him,  without  reference  to  death. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  return  of  Christ  is  that 
the  disciples  may  be  with  Christ  forever,  “that  where  I  am, 
there  ye  may  be  also.”  It  is  true  that  saints  who  die  are  im¬ 
mediately  taken  to  heaven  as  far  as  their  immaterial  nature 
is  concerned.  In  Scripture,  however,  the  hope  of  being  with 
Christ  is  connected  with  the  translation  of  the  church  as  if 
the  intermediate  state  is  not  a  full  realization  of  what  it 
means  to  be  with  Christ.  Hence  in  1  Thessalonians  both  the 
living  and  the  resurrected  dead  shall  “be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord”  (1  Thess.  4:17-18).  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  intermediate  state  is  described  as  being  “with  Christ,” 
(Phil.  1:23),  and  as  being  “at  home  with  the  Lord”  (2  Cor. 
5:8).  Nevertheless,  the  full  expression  of  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  being  with  Him  wherever  He  goes  is  conditioned 

*Marcus  Dods,  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  I,  822. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  for  the  dead  in  Christ  and 
the  translation  of  the  living  saints. 

The  hope  of  the  return  of  Christ  to  take  the  saints  to 
heaven  is  presented  in  John  14  as  an  imminent  hope.  There 
is  no  teaching  of  any  intervening  event.  The  prospect  of 
being  taken  to  heaven  at  the  coming  of  Christ  is  not  qual¬ 
ified  by  description  of  any  signs  or  prerequisite  events.  Here, 
as  in  other  passages  dealing  with  the  coming  of  Christ  for 
the  church,  the  hope  is  presented  as  an  imminent  event.  On 
this  basis,  the  disciples  are  exhorted  not  to  be  troubled.  If 
the  teaching  of  Christ  had  been  to  the  intent  that  His  coming 
for  them  was  after  the  great  tribulation,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  message  would  have  been  a  source  of  solace  to 
their  troubled  hearts.  Contrast  the  message  of  Christ  to 
those  living  in  the  tribulation  to  fiee  their  persecutors  (Matt. 
24.15-22). 

Other  exhortations  in  relation  to  the  return  of  Christ  for 
the  church  also  lose  much  of  their  meaning  if  the  doctrine 
of  imminency  is  destroyed.  It  should  be  obvious  that  only 
flagrant  spiritualization  of  the  tribulation  passages  which 
predict  the  program  of  events  during  the  tribulation  period 
can  possibly  save  the  doctrine  of  imminency  for  the  post- 
tribulationist.  If  there  are  definite  events  of  horrible  suffer¬ 
ing  and  persecution  yet  ahead  before  the  return  of  Christ 
to  establish  His  kingdom,  in  no  sense  can  this  coming  be 
declared  imminent.  When  Calvin  anticipated  the  imminent 
coming  of  Christ,  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  tribulation 
was  already  largely  past —  a  deduction  which  depended  upon 
spiritualization  of  the  tribulation  passages.  Most  posttribula- 
tionists  today  oppose  the  doctrine  of  imminency  and  regard 
the  coming  of  Christ  as  approaching,  but  not  immediate.  For 
the  most  part.  Scriptural  evidence  for  imminency  today  is 
e<juivalent  to  proof  of  the  pretribulation  viewpoint. 

In  addition  to  the  exhortation,  “Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,”  there  is  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  in  John  14:1  the  charge,  “Wherefore  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words”  (1  Thess.  4:18).  The  doctrine 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  a  comfort  or  encouragement 
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to  the  Thessalonian  Christians.  This  comfort  was  not  merely 
that  their  loved  ones  would  be  raised  from  the  dead,  a  doc¬ 
trine  with  which  they  no  doubt  were  already  familiar,  but 
the  larger  truth  that  they  would  be  raised  in  the  same 
event  as  Christians  would  be  translated.  This  they  had  been 
taught  as  an  imminent  hope.  In  1  Thessalonians  1:10,  they 
are  described  as  those  who  “wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven, 
whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  who  delivered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come.”  Their  hope  was  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  they  had  been  delivered  from  all  wrath  to  come, 
including  the  wrath  of  the  future  tribulation  period.  At  the 
end  of  chapter  2  and  chapter  3,  there  are  renewed  assurances 
of  the  hope  of  Christ’s  return. 

Most  of  the  immediate  significance  of  this  hope  would 
be  lost  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coming  of  Christ  was  im¬ 
possible  until  they  had  passed  through  the  tribulation  period. 
In  1  Thessalonians  5:6,  they  are  exhorted  to  “watch  and  be 
sober,”  hardly  a  realistic  command  if  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  greatly  removed  from  their  expectation.  In  1  Corinthians 
1 :7,  Paul  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  “waiting  for  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  which  is  another  mention 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  when  He  will  be  revealed  in  His 
glory  to  the  church.  In  Titus  2:13,  our  future  hope  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 
While  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  Christ  to  the  world  and 
to  Israel  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the  second  coming  to 
establish  the  kingdom  on  earth,  the  church  will  see  the  glory 
of  Christ  when  she  meets  Him  in  the  air.  This  is  the  express 
teaching  of  1  John  3:2:  “but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is” 
(A.V.)  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  make  realistic  a  command  to 
“look”  for  the  glory  of  Christ  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
event  is  separated  from  us  by  great  trials  and  persecutions 
which  in  all  probability  would  cause  our  destruction. 

The  passage  in  1  John  3:1-3  adds  the  exhortation:  “And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  he  is  pure”  (1  John  3:3,  A.V.).  The  hope  of  seeing  Christ 
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as  He  is  and  being  like  Him  is  a  purifying  hope.  Again,  the 
hope  is  realistic  in  proportion  to  its  imminency.  Housewives 
engage  in  special  efforts  of  preparation  when  guests  are 
expected  momentarily,  while  the  tendency  would  be  uncon¬ 
cern  if  visitors  were  far  removed.  The  teaching  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  for  the  church  is  always  presented  as  an  immi¬ 
nent  event  which  should  occupy  the  Christian’s  thought  and 
life  to  a  large  extent. 

By  contrast,  the  exhortation  to  those  living  in  the  tribula¬ 
tion  is  to  look  for  signs  first  and  then,  after  the  signs,  to 
look  for  the  return  of  Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  Olivet  Discourse,  describing  the  tribulation, 
thy  are  exhorted  to  look  for  the  sign  of  the  abomination  of 
desolation  (Matt.  24:15),  and  to  anticipate  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  false  Christs.  Then,  the  exhortation  to  them  is  to 
“watch,”  that  is,  after  the  signs  have  all  appeared  (Matt. 
24:42;  25:13).  Watching  for  the  return  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  the  kingdom  is  related  to  the  preceding  signs,  while 
the  exhortation  to  the  church  is  without  this  context,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  regarded  as  an  imminent  event. 
The  only  concept  which  does  justice  to  this  attitude  of  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  imminent  return  of  Christ. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  abandonment  of  the  pretribula- 
tional  return  of  Christ  is  tantamount  to  abandonment  of  the 
hope  of  His  imminent  return.  If  the  Scriptures  present  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  for  His  church  as  imminent,  by  so 
much  they  also  declare  it  as  occurring  before  the  predicted 
period  of  tribulation. 

Argument  from  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  this  age.  In  the  Upper  Room  Discourse,  our  Lord  predicted, 
among  other  important  prophecies,  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  While  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  immanent  in  the 
world  and  active  in  creation,  providence,  inspiration,  and 
salvation,  a  new  order  of  the  Spirit  was  foretold.  This  truth 
is  gathered  up  in  the  momentous  declaration  recorded  in 
John  14:16-17:  “And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
gdve  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  be  with  you  for 
ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth:  whom  the  world  cannot  re- 
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ceive;  for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  ye 
know  him;  for  he  abideth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you/’ 
In  the  distinction  made  in  the  last  phrase,  “abideth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you,”  there  is  predicted  the  tremen¬ 
dous  change  to  be  effected  at  Pentecost.  While  formerly  the 
Spirit  was  “with  you,”  thereafter  He  would  be  “in  you.” 
The  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  dispensational  changes  effected  at  Pente¬ 
cost.  While  formerly  the  Spirit  was  with  the  saints  and  only 
in  extraordinary  cases  indwelled  them,  now  His  indwelling  all 
believers  was  to  mark  the  wider  extent  of  grace  in  the  new 
age.  The  present  age  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 

Just  as  Christ  was  omnipresent  in  the  Old  Testament, 
incarnate  and  present  in  the  world  in  the  Gospels,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  heaven  in  the  Acts,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  His 
period  of  ministry  on  the  earth  in  the  present  age,  will  return 
to  heaven.  The  chief  proof  text  concerning  the  return  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  heaven  is  found  in  2  Thessalonians  2:6-8,  in 
connection  with  the  revelation  of  the  coming  lawless  one,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  man  of  sin,”  and  “the  son  of  perdition.”  This 
character  is  usually  identified  with  the  coming  Antichrist  or 
world-ruler  of  the  tribulation  period.  The  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  dealing  with  this  subject  states  that  the  man  of  sin 
cannot  be  revealed  until  the  restrainer  is  “taken  out  of  the 
way.”  But  who  is  the  restrainer? 

Expositors  of  all  classes  have  had  a  field  day  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  identify  this  restrainer.  Ellicott  cites  Schott  as  sug¬ 
gesting  Paul  himself.*  As  another  suggestion,  Ellicott  refers 
to  Wieseler  who  identifies  it  as  a  collection  of  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem.*  Still  more  “plausible,”  according  to  Ellicott,  is 
that  it  refers  to  “the  successor  of  Roman  emperors,”  which 
he  traces  to  Wordsworth.*  His  final  suggestion,  which  he 
thinks  is  best,  is  that  it  is  merely  a  “personification”  of 
“what  was  previously  expressed  by  the  abstract  to  katechon.'*' 

^Charles  C.  Ellicott,  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  with  a  Revised  Translation^ 
p.  122. 

*Ihid.,  pp.  122-23. 

•/hid.,  p.  123. 

•Loe.  cit. 
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Thiessen  notes  that  a  popular  view  is  one  which  identifies 
the  restrainer  with  the  Roman  Empire.*  Thiessen  states, 
“Denney,  Findlay,  Alford,  Moffatt,  hold  that  this  refers  to 
law  and  order,  especially  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire.* 
Another  suggestion  given  by  Thiessen,  but  discarded,  is  that 
of  Mrs.  George  C.  Needham  who  identifies  the  restrainer  as 
Satan  himself.*® 

All  of  these  suggestions  break  down  upon  careful  exam¬ 
ination,  however.  If  students  of  prophecy  are  correct  that  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  is  predicted  for  the 
coming  tribulation  period,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Roman 
Empire  could  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  being  taken  away 
as  a  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  its  supreme  head  as  the 
man  of  sin.  Instead  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  law  and  order 
in  general  being  taken  away  during  the  tribulation  period,  it 
is  revealed  as  an  era  of  absolute  government  in  which  every¬ 
thing  social,  religious,  and  economic  is  regimented.  If  re¬ 
straint  of  sin  is  taken  away,  it  must  be  traced  to  a  divine  re¬ 
moval  and  the  release  of  satanic  evil.  Certainly  Satan  himself 
does  not  restrain  evil  though  he  may  disguise  its  manifesta¬ 
tion.  The  great  tribulation  has  this  characteristic  in  part  be¬ 
cause  Satan  is  cast  from  heaven  to  earth  and  is  more  active 
than  ever  because  he  knows  his  time  is  short  (Rev.  12:9). 
The  power  and  success  of  the  Antichrist,  or  man  of  sin  him¬ 
self,  is  traced  to  satanic  power  (Rev.  13:4).  Governmental 
agency  as  well  as  satanic  power  is  insufficent  to  account  for 
a  significant  removal  of  restraint  of  sin. 

The  exegesis  of  the  key  words  of  the  passage,  while  in 
themselves  indecisive,  is  easily  harmonized  with  the  concept 
that  the  restraining  power  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Him¬ 
self.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  have  puzzled 
expositors  is  the  change  in  gender  from  the  neuter  in  verse  6, 
“that  which  restraineth,”  to  the  masculine  in  verse  7,  “one 

•Henry  C.  Thiessen,  “Will  the  Church  Pass  Through  the  Tribulation?” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  92:301,  July-September,  1935. 

*Loc.  cit.;  Denney,  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  p.  325;  Findlay,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  on  2  Thess.  2:7;  Alford, 
Prolegomena  to  Thessalonians,  in  Greek  Testament,  p.  68  f. ;  Moflfatt, 
Expositor’s  Greek  Testament,  Introduction  to  Thessalonians,  p.  15. 

‘•Lor.  cit.,  Mrs.  George  C.  Needham,  The  Antichrist,  p.  91. 
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that  restraineth.”  This  is,  however,  easily  explained.  It  may 
be  the  difference  between  the  power  of  God  in  general  as  a 
restraining  force  in  contrast  with  the  person  of  the  restrainer. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  change  in  gender 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  pneuma,  the  word  spirit  in 
Greek,  is  grammatically  neuter  but  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  masculine  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  in  John  15 :26  and  16 :13-14 
the  masculine  is  deliberately  used  in  reference  to  the  Spirit. 
In  Ephesians  1 : 13-14  the  relative  pronouns  are  used  in  the 
masculine. 

The  ultimate  decision  on  the  reference  to  the  restrainer 
goes  back  to  the  larger  question  of  who  after  all  is  capable 
of  restraining  sin  to  such  an  extent  that  the  man  of  sin 
cannot  be  revealed  until  the  restraint  is  removed.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  providence,  the  evidence  of  Scripture  that  the 
Spirit  characteristically  restrains  and  strives  against  sin 
(Gen.  6:3),  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  Spirit  is 
resident  in  the  world  and  indwelling  the  church  in  a  special 
sense  in  this  age  combine  to  point  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
the  only  adequate  answer  to  the  problem  of  identification  of 
the  restrainer.  The  failure  to  identify  the  restrainer  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  another  indication  of  the  inadequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  general  and  His 
work  in  relation  to  the  larger  providential  movements  of  God 
in  human  history. 

If  the  Spirit  be  identified  as  the  restrainer,  a  chronology 
is  set  up  which  unmistakably  places  the  translation  of  the 
church  before  the  tribulation.  The  passage  teaches  that  the 
order  of  events  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  restrainer  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  restraining  sin;  (2)  the  restrainer  will  be  taken 
away  at  a  future  point  of  time;  (3)  then  the  man  of  sin  can 
be  revealed.  Inasmuch  as  the  man  of  sin  is  identified  with  the 
world  ruler,  the  “prince  that  shall  come”  of  Daniel  9 :26,  it 
should  be  clear  to  students  of  prophecy  that  the  restrainer 
must  be' taken  away  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  seven 
years  of  Daniel’s  prophecy. 

The  very  fact  that  the  covenant  will  be  made  with  the 
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head  of  the  revived  Roman  Empdre  will  be  an  unmistakable 
token.  A  covenant  involving  the  regathering  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  Palestine  and  their  protection  from  their  foes  could 
not  be  a  secret  covenant.  Its  very  nature  is  a  public  matter 
requiring  public  declaration.  A  believer  in  Scripture  would 
be  able  to  identify  the  man  of  san  at  once  when  this  covenant 
is  made.  The  chronology,  therefore,  requires  the  removal  of 
the  restrainer  before  the  manifestation  of  the  man  of  sin 
by  the  very  act  of  forming  the  covenant  with  Israel. 

It  should  also  be  evident  that,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  charac¬ 
teristically  indwells  the  church  as  well  as  the  individual 
saint  in  this  age,  the  removal  of  the  Spirit  would  involve 
a  dispensational  change  and  the  removal  of  the  church  as 
well.  While  the  Spirit  will  work  in  the  tribulatdon  period.  He 
will  follow  the  pattern  of  the  period  before  Pentecost  rather 
than  this  present  age  of  grace.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  return 
to  heaven  after  accomplishing  His  earthly  work  much  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  returned  to  heaven  after  completing  His 
earthly  work.  In  both  cases,  the  work  of  the  Second  Person 
and  the  Third  Person  continues,  but  in  a  different  setting 
and  in  a  different  way. 

If,  therefore,  the  restrainer  of  2  Thessalonians  2  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  Holy  Spirit,;  another  evidence  is  produced  to 
indicate  the  translation  of  the  church  before  the  final  tribula¬ 
tion  period  will  begin  on  earth.  While  in  the  realm  of  de¬ 
batable  conclusions  if  left  unsupported  by  other  Scirptural 
evidence,  it  constitutes  a  confirmation  of  the  teaching  that 
the  church  will  be  translated  before  the  tribulation. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1955) 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

By  Alva  J.  Mclain,  Th.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  begins  the  series  by  Dr.  McClain, 
President  of  Grace  Theological  Seminary,  which  constituted 
the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship,  November 
9-12,  1954.  In  expanded  form  this  series  will  appear  as  part 
of  a  volume  in  a  projected  set  on  Christian  Theology  by  Dr. 
McClain. 

The  title  chosen  for  these  lectures,  a  phrase  found  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  will  indicate  the  gen¬ 
eral  thesis  which  I  hope  to  establish,  namely,  “The  Greatness 
of  the  Kingdom.”  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  a  growing 
conviction  that  much  of  the  disagreement  over  the  subject 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  arisen  out  of  narrow  views  as  to 
its  character.  This  situation  obtains,  of  course,  in  more  than 
one  department  of  Biblical  theology.  Men  have  gone  wrong, 
not  so  much  in  what  they  affirmed,  but  rather  in  what  they 
denied  or  neglected. 

This  tendency  has  been  given  impetus  by  that  natural 
bent  of  the  human  mind,  best  represented  by  the  philosophers, 
which  impels  men  to  search  for  one  principle  or  idea  that 
will  explain  everything  else.  While  this  motive,  held  under 
legitimate  restraints,  has  often  led  to  fruitful  results;  it 
nevertheless  is  always  attended  with  certain  hazards.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  danger  of  omitting  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  which  may  stand  outside  our  neat  little  formulas.  In 
the  second  place,  thinking  now  of  the  field  of  Christian 
theology,  this  passion  for  oversimplification  may  cause  men 
to  miss  the  richness  and  infinite  variety  of  Christian  truth 
in  the  interest  of  a  barren  unity.  It  was  William  James  who 
once  suggested  that,  considered  from  a  certain  abstract 
viewpoint,  even  a  masterpiece  of  violin  music  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  scraping  of  horses’  tails  over  cats’  bowels!” 
Such  a  definition  of  course  has  the  merit  of  simplicity;  it 
gets  rid  of  all  the  mystery  of  personality  and  genius,  but 
the  residue  is  not  very  interesting. 

Now  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  suffered  considerably  from  this  tendency 
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toward  oversimplification.  Men  have  forgotten  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom,  its  .richness  and  complexity,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  partial  and  inadequate  explanations.  What  I 
am  saying  is  underscored  by  the  very  small  place  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  kingdom  in  some  well-known  and  honored 
works  by  conservative  theologians.  For  example,  in  the 
books  on  Systematic  Theology  by  A.  H.  Strong,  Wm.  G.  T. 
Shedd  and  A.  A.  Hodge  one  looks  in  vain  for  even  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  term  kingdom  in  their  indexes.  It  is  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  and  honor  of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  [Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer]  that  in  his  own  excellent  Systematic  Theology  he  was 
able  to  make  such  a  large  and  important  contribution  to  this 
particularly  needy  field  of  theological  science. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  any  conception  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  which  rests  in  large  part  upon  a  certain  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  single  text  or  passage  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  deep  suspicion.  In  this  category  are  the  systems 
built  around  such  passages  as  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you”  (Luke  17:21),  or  “I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  16:19),  or  the  parable  of  the  leaven 
(Matt.  13:33),  or  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  (Matt.  5-7),  or  even  chapter  20  of  the  Revelation.  The 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  should  be  determined  by  an  induc¬ 
tive  examination  of  all  the  Biblical  material  on  the  subject, 
and  it  should  not  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  isolated  passages  where  interpretations  may 
be  in  serious  dispute.  To  me  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
general  meaning  of  Revelation  20,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
essential  outline  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  can 
be  established  without  it.  And  this  doctrine,  once  established, 
should  be  our  surest  guide  in  our  approach  to  the  passage 
under  controversy. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

Let  me  begin  the  discussion  with  a  tentative  definition.  A 
kingdom  involves  at  least  three  things:  first,  a  king  who 
rules;  second,  subjects  who  are  ruled;  and  third,  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  function  of  rulership.  I  do  not  think  that 
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much  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  effort  to  show  that  the 
term  kingdom  refers  to  a  bare  divine  sovereignty.  The  great 
ideas  of  the  Bible  are  concrete  rather  than  abstract,  and 
such  terms  as  the  kingdom  of  God  are  intended  to  convey 
meanings  which  are  pertinent  to  actual  situations  in  the 
world  of  reality  with  which  men  are  somewhat  familiar.  On 
the  basis  of  the  above  analysis,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be 
defined  broadly  as  the  rule  of  God  over  his  creation. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  phrase  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  no  precise  meaning  or  authority  apart  from  the 
content  assigned  to  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Therefore,  pass¬ 
ing  over  for  the  moment  the  various  theories  (and  they  are 
many),  let  us  attempt  to  establish  its  content  on  the  basis  of 
an  inductive  study  on  the  Biblical  material  out  of  which  the 
original  idea  arose.  In  examining  the  very  extensive  array 
of  references,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  impressed  by  a  series  of  differences  which  at  first 
seem  almost  contradictory.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that 
the  kingdom  is  something  which  has  always  existed;  yet  it 
also  seems  to  have  a  definite  historical  beginning  among  men. 
Second,  the  kingdom  appears  as  something  universal  outside 
of  which  there  lies  no  created  thing;  yet  again  the  kingdom 
is  revealed  as  a  local  affair  beginning  on  earth.  Third,  the 
kingdom  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  God  directly;  yet 
it  is  often  pictured  as  the  rule  of  God  through  a  mediator 
who  serves  as  a  channel  between  God  and  man.  Fourth,  the 
divine  kingdom  is  set  forth  as  an  unconditioned  rule  arising 
out  of  the  sovereign  nature  of  Deity  itself ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  often  appears  as  a  kingdom  based  on  a  covenant 
made  by  God  with  man. 

Some  of  these  distinctions,  if  not  all,  have  been  noticed 
by  various  Biblical  scholars,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  them;  either  by  asserting  the  existence  of  one 
kingdom  with  two  aspects  or  phases,  or  by  the  assumption 
of  two  separate  kingdoms.  For  example,  Hengstenberg  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  a  “kingdom  of  power”  and  a  “kingdom 
of  grace.”'  And  Peters  speaks  of  the  one  as  “God’s  universal, 

*E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  I,  1. 
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general  sovereignty  exercised  by  virtue  of  his  being  the 
creator,”  while  the  other  is  the  “Theocracy”  or  “Theocratic 
Kingdom.”*  Recently  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  a  school  of 
opinion,  somewhat  anti-intellectual  in  character,  which,  re¬ 
joicing  apparently  in  the  existence  of  religious  paradox  and 
tension  for  their  own  sake,  is  content  to  leave  all  such  anti¬ 
nomies  permanently  unresolved. 

For  myself,  while  recognizing  the  reality  of  these  Biblical 
distinctions,  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Scriptures  offer  a 
reasonable  explanation.  In  one  sense  it  would  not  be  wholly 
wrong  to  speak  of  two  kingdoms  revealed  in  Scripture.  But 
we  must  at  the  same  time  guard  carefully  against  the  notion 
that  these  two  kingdoms  are  absolutely  distinct  one  from  the 
other.  There  is  value  and  instruction  in  thinking  of  them  as 
two  aspects  or  phases  of  the  one  xule  of  our  sovereign  God. 
In  seeking  for  terms  which  might  best  designate  these  two 
things,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  adjectives  uni¬ 
versal  and  mediatorial.  They  are  not  commensurate  terms, 
of  course,  but  describe  different  qualities,  the  first  referring 
to  extent,  the  latter  to  method.  Nevertheless,  in  each  case 
the  designated  quality  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one 
from  a  descriptive  standpoint.  As  we  proceed  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  therefore,  the  terms  used  will  be  the  universal  king¬ 
dom  and  the  mediatorial  kingdom.' 

THE  UNIVERSAL  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

My  treatment  of  the  universal  kingdom  must  be  very 
brief,  not  much  more  than  a  summary  of  its  chief  character¬ 
istics.  In  any  conventional  system  of  theology  this  universal 
rule  or  control  of  God  would  be  dealt  with  in  part  under  . 
the  head  of  his  work  in  providence.  But  it  should  not  be 
ignored  here.  I  shall  ask  you  to  note  at  least  six  things 
about  it: 

This  universal  kingdom  is  something  which  has  always 
existed.  Thus  we  read  that  Jehovah  is  “King  forever  and 

*George  N.  H.  Peters,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom,  I,  217-22+. 

'While  the  terms  kingdom  of  God  and  kingdom  of  heaven  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  here  with  some  justification,  it  seems  best  to  avoid  them  at 
this  point  because  the  asserted  distinction  between  them  is  a  matter 
of  dispute. 
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ever”  (Ps.  10:16).  Again,  describing  the  progress  of  a  storm 
sweeping  in  from  the  sea  across  the  land,  breaking  down  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  Psalmist  declares  that  God  is  in  this 
violence  of  nature  sitting  as  “King  forever”  (Ps.  29:10).  As 
a  precious  comfort  in  the  midst  of  desolations  brought  by 
judgment,  the  Old  Testament  saint  could  say,  “God  is  my 
King  of  old”  (Ps.  74:12).  And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  bears  a 
like  testimony  to  the  everlasting  character  of  the  divine  rule, 
affiirming  that  “The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living 
God,  and  an  everlasting  king”  (Jer.  10:10).  And  in  the  midst 
of  his  lamentations  the  same  prophet  finds  a  kingdom  of  God 
grounded  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God  himself,  saying,  “Thou, 
O  Lord,  remainest  forever;  thy  throne  from  generation  to 
generation”  (Lam.  5:19). 

This  kingdom  is  universal  in  the  most  complete  sense  of 
that  term.  Nothing  lies  outadde  its  reach  and  scope.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  things  in  space  and  time,  in  earth,  in  heaven  and  in 
hell.  Jehovah  is  the  “King  of  the  nations”  (Jer.  10:7).  Wit¬ 
nessing  to  the  present  reality  of  that  universal  kingdom  in  his 
own  day,  the  Psalmist  writes,  “The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  overall”  (Ps. 
103:19).  Nebuchadnezzar,  golden  head  of  an  ancient  world 
empire,  is  cut  down  from  his  throne  by  divine  judgment  in 
order  that  “the  living  may  know  that  the  most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will, 
and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men”  (Dan.  4:17,  25,  32). 
David  the  king,  although  reigning  over  a  small  nation  in  a 
small  land,  sees  and  speaks  of  a  greater  kingdom,  “Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  victory,  and  the  majesty;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and 
thou  art  exalted  above  all.  .  .  .  Thou  reignest  over  alV*  (1 
Chron.  29:11-12). 

The  rule  of  this  kingdom  operates  generally  through  sec¬ 
ond  causes;  that  is,  what  theologians  have  sometimes  called 
the  rule  of  ordinary  providence.  Thus  the  Assyrian  monarch 
is  a  “rod”  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  to  accomplish  his  divine 
purpose  in  judgment  against  Jerusalem,  though  the  king 
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knows  it  not  and  has  no  intention  to  serve  God  (Isa.  10:5-15). 
likewise,  the  King  of  Babylon  is  God’s  “servant”  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  will  (Jer.  25:9).  In  the  sequence  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  world  empires,  it  is  Jehovah  who  raises 
up  and  prepares  the  “Kings  of  the  Medes”  for  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  51:11,  28-37).  Long  before  his  birth,  the 
great  Cyrus  is  named  prophetically  and  then  “anointed”  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  rebuilding  his  holy  temple 
(Isa.  44:28 — 45:4).  At  exactly  the  crucial  moment  a  fit  of 
insomnia  disturbs  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Xerxes,  causes 
him  to  call  for  the  chronicles  of  his  kingdom  (something  like 
our  own  Congressional  Record),  and  the  outcome  of  this 
seemingly  insignificant  incident  is  the  rescue  of  Israel  from 
national  extermination,  together  with  all  the  irreparable 
losses  such  a  disaster  would  have  entailed  (Esth.  6:1 — 8:17). 

Upon  special  occasions  and  under  certain  circumstances 
the  rule  of  God  in  this  universal  kingdom  may  operate  di¬ 
rectly  through  divine  miracles.  Without  attempting  just  now 
to  draw  the  precise  line  between  what  is  called  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  I  mean  that  God  may  break  into  the 
so-called  closed  system  of  nature  (which  of  course  He  upholds 
and  controls)  with  great  exhibitions  of  his  unveiled  power. 
The  Bible  writers  are  never  conscious  of  any  necessary  con¬ 
flict  between  the  divine  rule  through  the  system  of  nature  and 
that  through  the  miraculous.  In  both  they  recognize  the  hand 
of  the  same  sovereign  God  who  is  transcendent  as  well  as 
immanent.  Thus  we  read  that  “Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased, 
that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all  deep 
places.  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain ;  he  bringeth  the 
wind  out  of  his  treasuries.  Who  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt, 
both  of  man  and  beast.  Who  sent  tokens  and  wonders  into 
the  midst  of  thee,  O  Egypt,  upon  Pharoah,  and  upon  all  his 
servants”  (Ps.  135:6-9).  Here  we  have  both  nature  and 
miracle.  But  in  general,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
earth,  the  method  of  divine  control  in  this  universal  kingdom 
is  through  second  causes — “Fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapour ; 
stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word”  (Ps.  148:8). 
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The  kingdom  of  God  in  this  universal  sense  exists  regard¬ 
less  of  the  attitude  of  those  under  its  rule.  Some  personal 
beings,  the  elect  angels  and  the  true  people  of  God,  have 
bowed  in  submission.  Others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  are  actively  opposed  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Still 
others,  as  the  Assyrian  of  Biblical  history,  know  nothing 
about  the  divine  rule  of  such  a  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  told  in  Scripture,  the  Lord  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  Even  if  there  were  in  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  not  one  solitary  personal  being  not  in  rebellion  against 
God,  (whether  angel  or  demon  or  man) ;  even  if  there  were 
no  heaven  of  the  redeemed  but  only  a  hell  of  the  lost — it 
would  still  be  true  of  this  universal  kingdom  that  “The 
Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his  king¬ 
dom  ruleth  over  all.’'  This  kingdom  is  an  ever-present  reality 
from  which  there  can  be  no  escape. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  uni¬ 
versal  kingdom  could  not  have  been  precisely  that  kingdom 
of  God  for  which  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  **Thy 
kingdom  come.’*  For  in  the  universal  and  providential  sense, 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  already  come  and  the  will  of  God 
is  being  done  on  earth.  This  rule  of  God,  in  fact,  has  always 
existed  and  has  never  been  abrogated  or  interrupted.  The 
key  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  so-called  Lord's  Prayer  must 
be  found  in  the  clause,  “as  it  is  in  heaven."  Although  the 
kingdom  of  God  ruleth  over  all,  there  is  a  profound  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  exercise  of  its  rule  “in  heaven"  and  “in 
earth."  This  difference  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  rebellion 
and  sin  exist  upon  the  earth,  sin  which  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  way  not  known  in  any  other  spot  in  the  universe,  not  even 
among  the  angels  that  fell.  And  it  is  precisely  at  this  point 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  appears: 
On  the  basis  of  blood  redemption  it  will  put  down  at  last 
all  rebellion  with  all  its  evil  results,  thus  finally  bringing  the 
kingdom  and  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  When 
this  purpose  has  been  accomplished,  the  mediatorial  phase 
of  the  kingdom  will  finally  disappear  as  a.  separate  entity, 
being  merged  with  the  universal  kingdom  of  God. 
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With  this  rather  brief  survey i  of  the  universal  kingdom,  I 
shall  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  mediatorial  phase 
to  which  the  Biblical  writings  give  the  vast,  preponderance  of 
attention.  You  should  understand  that  during  the  remainder 
of  our  study,  to  save  repetition,  the  term  kingdom  will  invari¬ 
ably  refer  to  its  mediatorial  phase  unless  otherwise  stated. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

The  mediatorial  kingdom  may  be  defined  tentatively  as 
the  rule  of  God  through  a  divinely  chosen  representative  who 
not  only  speaks  and  acts  for-  God  but  also  represents  the 
people  before  God;  a  rule  which  has  especial  reference  to 
the  human  race  (although  it  finally  embraces. the  universe) ; 
and  its  mediatorial  ruler  is  always  a  member  of  the  human 
race. 

I  shall  trace  the  development  of  this  kingdom  as  it 
appears  imperfectly  realized  in  Old  Testament  history;  pre¬ 
sent  its  future  form  as  forecast  in  Old  Testament  prophecy ; 
its  character  as  announced  by  our  Lord  in  the  x>eriod  of  the 
Gospel  records ;  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  period 
covered  by,  the  book  of  Acts;  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it 
exists  during  the  present  Christian  church  era ;  its  visible  and 
established  form  in  the  millennial  age;  and  finally  its  mer¬ 
gence  in  and  I  complete  identification  with  the  eternal  and 
universal  kingdom  of  God. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  historical  kingdom  and  the  future  kingdom  of 
prophecy;  but  that  there  ds  a  vital  connection  between  the 
two  should  be  clear  from  many  passages  with  which  we 
shall  deal  in  later  lectures.  Certainly,  the  future  kingdom 
is  to  be  a  revival  and  continuation  of  the  “throne  of  David.” 
In  a  very  real  sense  there  is  but  one  mediatorial  kingdom 
of  God.  But  where  historically  did  this  idea  of  mediatorial 
rule  originate? 

Let  ti8  review  briefly  its  background.  In  Eden  the  newly 
created  man  cast  off  the  rule  of  his  Creator,  arrogating  to 
himself  the  perilous  .right  to  decide  for  himself  what  was 
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good  for  him  and  his  posterity.  This  attitude  seems  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  early  pages  of  human  history,  brief  as  the  record 
is,  so  that  Cain  the  fratricidal  killer  is  not  brought  to  the 
bar  of  human  government  to  answer  for  his  terrible  deed. 
And  Genesis  6:5  records  the  only  posadble  end  to  such  an 
era — universal,  wilful  and  unrestrained  wickedness  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  divine  judgment  of  the  flood  we  have  some¬ 
thing  new:  the  institution  of  human  government  by  divine 
decree.  Here  again  the  record  is  brief,  but  its  basic  principle 
lays  the  foundation  for  all  human  law  and  government — 
“Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,  for  in  the  timage  of  God  made  he  man”  (Gen.  9:6). 
This  is  not  a  law  of  personal  vengeance,  as  some  have 
claimed.  The  punishment  of  the  murderer  is  to  be  inflicted 
“by  man”  in  the  collective  sense.  The  moral  justification  for 
capital  punishment  is  found  in  the  very  argument  sometimes 
used  to  oppose  it,  namely,  the  preciousness  of  human  life  in 
God’s  sight.  Human  government  exists  for  only  one  reason — 
the  protection,  conservation  and  fostering  of  human  life. 
But  the  establishment  of  human  government  by  divine  decree 
with  its  salutary  principle  for  the  conservation  of  life  did  not 
succeed.  Things  dlid  not  grow  better  but  worse  in  certain 
respects,  resulting  finally  in  the  judgment  at  Babel. 

The  mediatorial  idea  appears  incipiently  among  the  parti- 
archs.  Following  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  scattering 
of  mankind  throughout  the  earth.  God  turns  away  from 
“man”  in  the  collective  sense  and  calls  out  one  man  through 
whom  he  will  accomplish  his  will  on  earth  (Gen.  12:1-4).  In 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  the  mediatorial  idea  begins 
to  take  form  historically  in  miniature.  God  speaks  to  these 
men  and  they  in  turn  mediate  the  divine  will,  although  often 
very  imperfectly.  The  Genesis  record  indicates  that  within 
the  scope  of  their  own  families  the  patriarchs  were  genuine 
mediators  through  whom  God  ruled  in  the  chosen  line  of 
humanity.  These  men  were  almost  absolute  monarchs  in  their 
own  households  which  included  not  only  their  own  progeny 
but  also  servants,  retainers,  and  fighting  men(  Gen.  14:14). 
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In  their  hands  rested  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  offering  of  Isaac  (Gen.  22). 

The  mediatorial  kingdom  began  in  historical  form  with 
Moses  and  continued  under  the  early  great  leaders  who  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  period  is  marked  by  the  mediation  of  God's 
rule  through  Moses,  Joshua,  the  judges,  and  Samuel.  At 
first  thought  it  may  seem  strange  to  have  a  kingdom  without 
a  king.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  this  kingdom  it  is 
God,  not  man,  who  rules.  Crude  as  were  some  of  his  ideas, 
Giideon  was  right  about  one  thing:  “I  will  not  rule  over 
you,”  he  said  to  the  men  of  Israel,  “the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you”  (Judg.  8:23).  And  speaking  of  that  long  and  remark¬ 
able  period  extending  from  Moses  to  Saul,  Samuel  character¬ 
izes  it  to  Is,rael  as  an  era  “when  the  Lord  your  God  was 
your  king”  (1  Sam.  12:12).  During  this  period  the  great 
leaders  of  Israel  were  in  all  cases  chosen  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  and  invested  with  authority  to  speak  and  act  for  God 
within  the  scope  of  their  prescribed  responsibilities.  Moses 
was  to  be  to  Aaron  and  the  people  “as  God”  (Ex.  4:16, 
A.S.V.),  a  divinely  appointed  authority  which  was  under¬ 
scored  in  terrible  fashion  by  the  judgment  upon  Korah  and 
the  rebels  who  questioned  it  (Num.  16).  Joshua  was  invested 
with  the  same  mediatorial  authority  by  the  word  of  Jehovah: 
“As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee”  (Josh.  1:5). 
Of  the  great  leaders  who  followed,  it  was  said,  “The  Lord 
raised  up  judges,”  and  judgment  fell  upon  Israel  because 
“they  would  not  hearken  unto  their  judges”  (Judg.  2:16-17). 
Of  Samuel  it  was  written,  “The  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
did  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground,”  and  his  word 
“came  to  all  Israel”  (1  Sam.  3:10 — 4:1).  In  Samuel  we  have 
the  connecting  link  between  the  period  of  Israel’s  great 
leaders  and  the  period  of  her  kings.  But  through  it  all  there 
is  a  kingdom,  and  this  kingdom  is  God’s. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  given  at 
Sinai.  Altogether  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
many  faceted  nature  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  in  history 
as  revealed  by  the  Mosaic  code.  The  limits  of  these  lectures 
do  not  permit  an  adequate  discussion  of  its  bearing  on 
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matters  which  are  ethical,  social,  ecclesiastical,  political  and 
physical;  save  to  remark  that  these  provisions  could  still  be 
studied  with  great  profit  by  modem  political  and  social 
scientists.  This  will  not  surprise  the  informed  premillen- 
nialist,  of  course,  since  he  knows  that  we  have  here  the 
foundations  of  a  future  millennial  kingdom.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  is  often  overlooked,  namely,  the  spiritual 
aspect.  For  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  that  the  historical  kingdom 
was  also  a  spiritual  kingdom.  This  can  be  shown  by  a  study 
of  the  Pentateuchal  material  in  the  light  of  the  Biblical 
meaning  of  the  term  spiritual.  It  is  high  time  that  this  per¬ 
fectly  good  term  should  be  rescued  from  the  abuse  it  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  theologians  who,  either  consciously 
or  otherwise,  are  under  the  spell  of  Platonic  philosophy.  This 
point  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  lecture. 

The  mediatorial  kingdom  in  history  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  its  glory  under  the  first  three  kings.  Each  one  of  these 
men  held  his  throne  by  the  decree  and  appointment  of 
Jehovah.  The  entire  monarchical  career  of  Said  is  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  prophet  Samuel  in  two  brief  statements, 
both  addressed  to  the  king:  first,  “The  Lord  anointed  thee 
king  over  Israel,”  and  second,  “The  Lord  hath  rejected  thee 
from  being  king  over  Israel”  (1  Sam.  16:17,  26).  In  the 
stead  of  Saul,  it  is  Jehovah  again  who  exercises  his  right 
of  sovereign  choice  in  the  case  of  David  (1  Sam.  16:1,  13). 
And  David,  speaking  as  a  prophet  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
Lord  had  come,  thus  indicates  the  divinely  chosen  line  of 
succession,  “Of  all  my  sons  (for  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
many  sons)  he  hath  chosen  Solomon  my  son  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  over  Israel”  (1  Chron. 
28:5).  It  is  significant  that  Solomon,  the  last  of  the  kings 
directly  chosen  by  Jehovah,  is  also  the  last  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  setting  up  of  kings 
over  Israel  meant  not  only  a  popular  rejection  of  theocratic 
rule  but  also  its  end  in  history.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  careful  study  of  the  Biblical  record.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  monarchical  form  of  the  mediatorial 
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kingdom  had  been  clearly  delineated  in  prophecy.  To  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  also  later  to  Jacob,  it  was  said,  ''Kings  shall  come 
out  of  thee”  (Gen.  17:6;  35:11).  Not  only  so,  but  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  some  important  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  selection 
of  the  kings  as  well  as  for  their  conduct  politically,  morally, 
socially,  and  spiritually  (17:14-20).  Still  further,  in  giving 
prophetic  directions  for  the  succession  of  Solomon  on  the 
throne  of  Israel,  David  carefully  guards  against  any  mis¬ 
understanding.  Solomon  may  indeed  sit  upon  the  throne, 
but  the  kingdom  is  stall  “the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  over 
Israel”  (1  Chron.  27:6). 

Let  us  now  review  quickly  the  events  leading  to  the 
monarchical  form.  Following  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
elders  that  outlived  him,  there  was  a  swift  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  deterioration  in  Israel.  But  after  the  manner  of  sinful 
men  in  all  ages,  instead  of  seeing  the  source  of  the  trouble 
within  themselves,  they  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  a 
change  of  governmental  form  would  solve  their  problems. 
First,  they  tried  to  set  up  Gideon  as  a  king,  but  their  pro¬ 
posal  was  rejected  by  Gideon  who  insisted  that  “The  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you”  (Judg.  8:22-23).  Their  folly  persisted, 
however,  and  finally  they  demanded  a  king  (1  Sam.  8:5); 
to  which  demand  the  God  of  Samuel  assented  (8:19-22),  only 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  choose  the  king  (10:17-24). 

Now  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  this  rather  curious 
situation  is  found  in  the  words,  “Make  us  a  king  to  judge  us 
like  ail  the  nations/*  Viewed  from  the  divine  standpoint, 
the  setting  up  of  kings  “like  the  other  nations”  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  theocratic  kingdom  could  have  continued 
to  be  mediated  tha*ough  prophets  and  leaders  like  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Even  David  might  have  mediated  the  rule  of  God 
in  Israel  without  all  the  trappings  and  splendors  of  a 
court  like  the  other  nations.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  could  only  add  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  although  God  assented  to  their  demand, 
he  rebuked  them  for  making  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
solemnly  warned  them  of  what  they  were  getting  into  (1  Sam. 
8:4-18).  This  eighth  chapter  of  First  Samuel  is  so  important 
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that  it  deserves  fuller  attention  than  can  be  given  in  these 
lectures.  In  this  brief  record  we  are  told  how  God  gave  the 
people  their  own  desire  for  a  government  like  the  nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  outlined  prophetically  the  inevitable  trend  of 
all  such  government.  The  real  point  does  not  so  much  con¬ 
cern  the  mere  political  form  of  government,  but  rather  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  exchange  a  simple  theocratic  govern¬ 
ment,  based  on  moral  principles  and  dedicated  to  the  general 
welfare,  for  what  would  become  a  great  top-heavy  govern¬ 
mental  machine  dedicated  chiefly  to  its  own  perpetuation. 

Consider  a^  brief  summary  of  the  things,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Samuel  8,  would  rise  to  plague  the  nation  of  Israel : 
First,  in  wanting  a  government  like  the  other  nations,  they 
took  the  first  step  toward  the  wrong  kind  of  internationalism. 
Second,  a  permanent  government  service  would  begin,  both 
civil  and  military  in  character.  Third,  this  would  lead  to  a 
bureaucracy  swollen  by  job-making.  Fourth,  the  unnecessary 
expansion  of  government  service  would  produce  labor  short¬ 
ages  in  productive  pursuits.  Fifth,  after  this  they  would  get 
government  for  its  own  sake.  Sixth,  such  government  would 
demand  heavy  taxation  to  supjwrt  it.  Seventh,  increasing 
taxation  would  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  private  property. 
Eighth,  much  of  this  wealth  would  go  to  the  partisans  of 
the  government.  Ninth,  at  last  all  the  people  would  become 
servants  of  the  state.  Tenth,  the  end  result  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  oppression  and  deep  distress. 

Can  any  thoughtful  student  of  government  in  our  times 
fail  to  see  these  very  trends  in  the  world  of  nations — yes, 
even  in  our  own  land  of  the  free? 

The  decline  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  With  the  death  of  Solomon  catastrophe  struck 
the  chosen  nation.  Israel  was  ruptured  by  a  secession  of  the 
northern  tribes  which  established  their  own  government. 
But  this  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  kingdom  in  history. 
As  H.  C.  von  Orelli  rightfully  observes,  “The  smaller  and 
often  overpowered  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  faithfully  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  royal  line  of  David,  passed  through  many  crises 
and  had  many  unworthy  rulers.  But  the  legitimate  royal 
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house,  which  had  been  selected  by  Jehovah,  constituted 
spiritually  a  firm  bond  which  kept  the  people  united,  as  is 
seen,  e.g.,  by  a  glance  at  the  addresses  of  Isaiah,  who  is 
thoroughly  filled  with  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  House  of  David,  no  matter  how  unworthy  the  king  who 
happened  to  rule  appeared  to  him.”*  As  the  dying  Jacob  had 
said,  “The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah”  (Gen.  49:10). 

But  the  period  of  decline  had  begun,  a  period  character¬ 
ized  by  a  more  indirect  mediation  of  the  rule  of  God.  There 
had  been  prophets  before,  but  now  they  appear  with  greater 
frequency.  Whereas  Jehovah  had  often  spoken  directly  to 
the  great  leaders  and  kings  of  Israel  down  to  Solomon,  now 
prophets  become  the  immediate  spokesmen  of  Deity,  com¬ 
municating  his  will  to  the  kings,  who  sometimes  obey.  In 
the  divided  nation  the  kings  take  the  throne  either  by  inher¬ 
itance  or  by  force,  and  there  is  swift  degeneration  with 
notable  exceptions.  At  the  same  time  the  prophets  predict 
disaster  and  a  future  kingdom  where  God  will  mediate  his 
rule  through  a  righteous  king  who,  like  Moses,  will  be 
invested  with  the  functions  of  both  prophet  and  ruler. 

The  close  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  in  history  is  dramati¬ 
cally  recorded  in  the  hook  of  Ezekiel.  The  Glory  of  Jehovah, 
often  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  called  the 
Shekinah  in  non-Biblical  Jewish  writings,  was  more  than  a 
mere  symbol  of  God’s  presence.  It  was  indeed  a  “sign  and 
manifestation  of  his  presence”  but  it  also  described  “the 
form”  in  which  God  revealed  himself.*  Doubtless  we  are 
justified  in  seeing  manifestations  of  this  glory  in  such  phe¬ 
nomena  as  the  burning  bush  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  appearance  on  the 
Mount  of  Sinai  where,  we  are  told,  “The  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire”  (Ex.  19:18).  And  when  Moses  went  up  by 
divine  command,  the  inspired,  record  declares  that  “the 
glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai”  (Ex.  24:15-16). 
It  was  here  that  the  historical  kingdom  received  its  divine 

*H  C.  von  Orelli,  “Israel,  History  of,”  International  Standard  Bible  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,  III,  1520. 

*W.  R-  Betteridge,  “Glory,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
III,  1236. 
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constitution  and  laws,  and  when  the  tabernacle  had  been 
completed  according  to  directions,  we  read  that  “the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle”  (Ex.  40:34).  Thus  the 
glory  became  the  visible  evidence  of  God’s  presence  and  rule 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  departure  of  this  same  glory  is  described  by  Ezekiel 
under  the  most  dramatic  of  circumstances,  and  indicates,  I 
think,  the  definite  close  of  God’s  mediatorial  kingdom  in 
history  (cf.  chapters  8,  9,  10  and  11).  The  prophet  is  sitting 
among  his  people  captive  in  Babylon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  when  he  is  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  and  brought  in  his 
visions  to  Jerusalem.  There,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  apostasy 
unfolded  before  his  eyes,  he  sees  “the  glory  of  God”  still  in 
the  city  of  David  in  its  proper  place  (8:4).  A  little  later 
in  the  vision,  the  prophet  sees  that  “the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel  was  gone  up  ...  to  the  threshold  of  the  house” 
(9:3).  There,  he  writes,  “the  glory  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  stood 
over  the  threshold”  for  a  moment,  illuminating  even  the 
court  with  the  ineffable  “brightness”  of  Deity  (10:4).  “Then 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  departed  from  off  the  threshold  of  the 
house”  and  stood  above  the  cherubim  “at  the  door  of  the 
east  gate”  (10:18-20).  Finally  the  cherubim  lifted  up  their 
wings  and  the  prophet  records  the  tragic  end:  “The  glory 
of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  stood 
upon  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city” 
(11:23).  Later  on  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and 
within  its  walls  successively  two  temples  were  built,  but  you 
will  read  of  no  glory  therein.  The  immediate  presence  of 
Jehovah  was  departed. 

But  there  was  something  wonderfully  gracious  in  the 
circumstances  of  God’s  withdrawal.  Not  suddenly,  but  slowly, 
with  tender  reluctance,  as  if  God  were  actually  yearning  to 
remain.  But  there  was  no  entreaty  or  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  people  as  a  nation.  The  elders  of  Israel  go  on  bowing 
down  to  their  idols,  the  women  weep  for  Tammuz,  the 
priests  stand  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  God 
and  worship  the  rising  sun  (8:4-16).  God  is  forgotten.  And 
when  God  is  forgotten,  the  glory  is  departed.  Yet  even  in 
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the  midst  of  this  melancholy  vision,  we  may  read  the  inspired 
promise  that  God  will  be  a  refuge  to  Israel  during  her 
scattered  and  dispersed  condition  (Ezek.  11:16).  This  prom¬ 
ise,  however,  is  not  something  wholly  apart  from  moral  and 
spiritual  attitudes.  If  God  will  continue  to  be  a  “sanctuary” 
to  Israel,  it  is  also  true  that  to  many  in  the  nation  He  will 
also  be  a  “stone  of  stumbling”  and  a  “rock  of  offence”  (Isa. 
8:14). 

Furthermore,  to  the  same  prophet  who  saw  the  departure 
of  the  glory  and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  in  history,  the  Lord 
graciously  gave  a  vision  of  the  future  return  of  the  glory 
(Ezek.  43:1-7).  Just  as  the  Lord’s  glory  departed  by  way  of 
“the  door  of  the  east  gate,”  even  so  the  glory  will  again 
return:  “Behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from 
the  way  of  the  east,”  and  “the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  into 
the  house  by  the  way  of  the  gate  whose  prospect  is  toward 
the  east”  (43:2,  4).  As  to  the  general  meaning  of  all  this 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding — ^the  glory  will  return, 
the  kingdom  will  again  be  established  on  earth,  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Here,  the  voice  of  Jehovah  declares,  is  “the 
place  of  my  throne  .  .  .  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel  forever”  (43:7).  And  if  historically  the 
final  appearance  of  the  glory  was  “upon  the  mountain  which 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city”  (Ezek.  11:23),  even  so  the 
glory  will  return  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
“His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth”  (Zech.  14:4,  9). 

Why  did  the  historical  kingdom  decline  and  apparently 
fail?  In  reply  to  this  question,  at  least  two  things  should  be 
mentioned:  First,  there  was  a  lack  of  spiritual  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  government  can  wholly  succeed 
among  men  unless  there  exists  a  sufficient  body  of  its 
citizens  who  are  in  inward  harmony  with  its  laws.  We  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  importance  of  this 
principle.  To  cite  a  rather  recent  instance — many  of  the 
people  who  helped  to  pass  the  18th  Amendment,  because  they 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  the  nation,  were  personally  not 
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in  harmony  with  the  law  for  themselves.  And  so  the  end 
was  dismal  failure  and  repeal.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  ultimate  failure  of  the  divine  government. 
But  even  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  citizens  are  not  all 
robots  to  be  controlled  mechanically  by  irresistible  power. 
A  second  defect  of  the  historical  kingdom  was  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  those  through  whom  the  rule  of  God  was  mediated. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science  that  no  government  can  be 
more  perfect  than  its  rulers.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
review  the  lamentable  record  of  even  the  best  of  Israel’s 
leaders  and  kings:  David  with  his  double  crime  against 
society  and  against  God;  Solomon  with  his  final  violation  of 
the  most  important  regulations  of  the  mediatorial  economy. 
The  important  fact  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  both  people  and  rulers  in  the  historical 
kingdom,  the  prophets  bid  us  look  forward  to  a  better  age 
when  these  two  defects  shall  be  remedied;  an  age  when  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  will  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens  (Jer.  31:33),  and  its  mediatorial  Ruler  will  be  perfect 
in  his  character,  wisdom  and  ways  (Isa.  11:1-4). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  independence  and  success 
of  the  Jewish  state  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  divine 
re-establishment  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom.  The  Maccabees 
made  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  heroic  attempts  recorded 
in  all  human  history  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  state,  and 
failed.  All  other  attempts,  through  political  and  military 
means  alone,  will  also  fail.  It  must  wait  for  a  supernatural 
intervention  on  the  part  of  God,  just  as  it  began  in  history 
with  such  an  intervention  at  Sinai.  “The  children  of  Israel 
shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king’’  (Hos.  3:4). 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1955) 


PROBLEMS  IN  LITERAL  INTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  presents  God’s  standards  for 
Israel’s  entrance  into  the  long  anticipated  Measianic  kingdom 
and  the  rules  for  conduct  of  life  which  will  obtain  during 
that  age. 

Most  premillennial  and  dispensational  .Bible  students 
agree  on  this  analysis  of  the  content  of  Matthew  5-7.  How¬ 
ever,  the  very  unity  of  acceptance  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  sermon  by  these  Bible  scholars  makes  surprising  their 
almost  universal  neglect  of  the  problems  inherent  in  such 
an  interpretation.  Admittedly,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
not  the  easiest  portion  of  God’s  Word  to  interpret  even 
when  one  has  what  he  considers  to  be  the  correct  key  to  its 
interpretation.  There  are  many  problems  which  need  to  be 
faced.  But  most  of  those  who  have  written  exegetical 
studies  of  this  extended  passage  seem  to  shrink  from  these 
problems  and  to  turn  instead  to  analyses  of  the  sermon  which 
stress  the  application  of  its  spiritual  principles  to  believers 
of  this  age. 

Such  attempts  while  productive  of  great  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  do  not  meet  the  problems  of  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  portion  of  God’s  Word  to  Israel  and  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Indeed  some  decry  such  as  exclusive  interpretation, 
maintaining  that  it  must  be  applied  not  only  to  Israel  but 
also  to  the  church.  Even  such  a  one  as  A.  C.  Gaebelein  takes 
such  a  stand.  He  assails  as  a  false  interpretation  “that  one, 
which  makes  the  sermon  on  the  mount  exclusively  Jewish.”' 
Such  statements  are  caused  by  evident  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  basic  hermeneutical  difference 
between  interpretation  and  application.  To  make  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  words  of  Scripture  is  to  take  the  teaching  which 
is  developed  from  a  normal,  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  and  to  derive  from  this  literal  interpretation  a 

‘Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  I,  109. 
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practical  or  spiritual  application  which  may  be  put  to  use 
in  the  life  of  the  interpreter  or  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom 
he  will  divulge  the  application  he  has  discovered.  To  illustrate, 
consider  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  The 
interpretation  is  that  this  is  a  fact  of  history.  An  applica¬ 
tion  is  that  it  speaks  of  our  redemption  by  the  power  of  God. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  only  one  interpretation  but 
many  applications. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  have  attempted  a  consistent, 
Biblically-sound  exegesis  of  these  important  chapters  based 
on  the  premillennial,  dispensational  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Such  an  interpretation  is  needed  to  give  further 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  coming  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  and  their  manner  of  life  in  the  kingdom, 
especially  in  its  moral  and  ethical  aspects.  Such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  will  strengthen  the  claims  of  premillenarians  that 
there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  the  believer  of  this 
age  who  is  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  be¬ 
liever  of  the  age  to  come  who  is  a  subject  of  the  King  as  He 
reigns  in  His  millennial  glory. 

Before  such  an  interpretation  can  be  attempted,  there 
are  many  questions  of  interpretation  of  particular  themes 
and  passages  in  the  sermon  which  must  be  answered.  Some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  basic  theme  of  the 
sermon.  The  contention  of  premillenarians  that  it  concerns 
Israel  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  can  be  substantiated  by 
an  examination  of  the  content  of  the  sermon  itself.  This 
will  be  done. 

Another  problem  is  the  period  of  time  when  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  as  found  in  this  passage  will  be  in  effect.  The 
preceding  problem  of  establishing  that  this  is  Christ’s  mani¬ 
festo  for  the  coming  millennial  kingdom  will  give  a  partial 
answer  to  this  problem.  However,  two  other  questions  pre¬ 
sent  and  demand  answer.  Christ  made  this  proclamation  to 
His  disciples  who,  if  He  had  been  accepted  as  Israel’s  King, 
would  have  been  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  Did  the  sermon 
have  a  contemporary  interpretation  for  them  or  was  it 
wholly  for  the  future?  The  second  question  is  this.  What 
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relationship  does  this  sermon  have  for  the  remnant  of  Israel 
during  the  tribulation  period  which  immediately  precedes 
the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom?  Are  they  the  blessed  ones 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  beatitudes?  Are  they  the 
ones  who  pray  “thy  kingdom  come”  in  the  so-called  Lord’s 
prayer? 

A  third  problem  is  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  widely  held  that  the  millennial  age  will  be 
an  age  in  which  God  will  again  deal  with  His  people  on  a 
legal  basis.  The  age  will  be  one  in  which  God’s  requirements 
will  be  higher  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Age  since  He  will  re¬ 
quire  an  inner  righteousness  such  as  taught  by  Christ  in 
the  sermon  (C/.  Matt.  5:21-30).  This  is  a  problem  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest,  for  it  provokes  two  question.  What  is  the 
relationship  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  new  covenant 
as  found  in  Jeremiah  31:31-34?  Does  this  explain  how  the 
millennial  citizens  will  be  able  to  meet  with  success  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament?  A 
second  question  is  the  relationship  of  the  millennial  dispen¬ 
sation  to  the  finished  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  There  He 
completely  satisfied  the  demands  of  an  outraged  law  (e.g., 
Rom.  8:2-4).  How  then  can  God  place  His  people  under  the 
demands  of  a  legal  standard  again?  Is  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  “a  law  in  the  inward  parts” 
which  provides  the  inward  motivation  and  enablement  for 
them  to  live  in  a  way  which  pleases  their  Savior-King? 

These  are  particular  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
forms  a  basis  for  an  approach  to  a  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  sermon.  There  are  also  problems  of  interpretation  of 
particular  sections  or  verses. 

The  answer  to  many  of  these  questions  will  be  found 
when  they  are  gathered  into  four  major  problems  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  This  has  been  done  and  this  study  will  be  concerned 
with  an  investigation  of  the  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  What  is  the  basic  theme  of  the  sermon — rules  for 
living  in  the  kingdom  age  or  standards  for  entrance  into 
the  kingdom?  (2)  What  is  the  tinie  when  the  sermon  will  be 
in  effect?  (3)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  as  revealed 
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in  the  sermon?  (4)  Is  the  sermon  only  for  the  millennial 
kingdom  or  was  it  in  effect  during  the  ministry  of  Christ  on 
earth  before  the  cross?  In  the  present  article  the  first  two 
questions  will  be  answered. 

THE  BASIC  THEME  OF  THE  SERMON 

The  usual  conception  of  the  sermon  among  dispensation- 
alists  and  premillenarians  is  that  it  constitutes  the  standard 
of  life  in  the  millennium.  It  is  the  code  under  which  the  Jews 
will  live  during  the  reign  of  Christ  in  power  and  glory  upon 
earth.  To  a  large  extent  this  is  correct.  But  there  is  another 
element  in  the  sermon  which  must  be  recognized  in  order  to 
come  to  a  true  analysis  of  its  theme.  Indeed,  recognition  of 
this  element  is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
time  when  the  sermon  shall  be  in  effect. 

Not  only  does  the  sermon  contain  rules  for  living  in  the 
kingdom,  but  also  it  contains  requirements  or  standards  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom.  These  standards  are  set  forth 
in  the  beatitudes  (6:1-12)  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
sermon,  in  5:20,  7:13-14,  21-22,  and  in  the  parable  which 
concludes  the  sermon  (7:24-27). 

A  study  of  these  standards  will  reveal  the  character  of 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  accurate 
to  term  the  beatitudes  requirements  for  they  are  a  positive 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  citizen.  Never¬ 
theless  they  do  reveal  the  identity  of  the  one  who  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  at  the  revelation  of  the  glorified  Christ.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  is  stated  that  the  poor  in  spirit  shall  possess 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (6:3),  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
land  (6:5),  and  that  those  who  have  been  persecuted  for 
irighteousness’  sake  shall  also  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(6:10).  While  these  do  not  state  positively  what  one  must 
do  to  enter  the  kingdom,  they  do  tell  much  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  one  who  will  enter  the  kingdom  and  hence 
reveal  certain  things  for  which  the  Lord  shall  look  in  his 
millennial  disciples. 

Besides  these  specific  references  to  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  the  other  beatitudes  also  reveal  the  character  of  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  the  people  who  upon  the 
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advent  of  Christ  will  constitute  His  faithful  subjects.  As 
Gaebelein  reminds  us,  the  remnant  will  have  been  waiting 
in  the  midst  of  great  tribulations,  persecutions  and  sufferings 
for  the  kingdom  to  come.  “When  the  kingdom  at  last  comes, 
they  will  enter  in.  .  .  .  This  people  will  be  poor  in  Spirit. 
The  remnant  is  described  in  Zeph.  iii.,  12. .  .  .  In  Isaiah  Ixvi., 
2.  .  .  .  This  elect  remnant  will  mourn  in  the  earth  in  the  evil 
day.  Here  is  a  prophetic  description  of  the  mourning  of  this 
remnant .  .  .  (Micah  vii:l-7).  They  shall  be  comforted.  Their 
comfort,  however,  will  not  be  in  the  heavenlies,  but  they 
shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem,  for  He  shall  come  and 
deliver  them  from  all  their  enemies  and  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel.  They  will  be  as  the  meek  of  the  earth  and  inherit 
the  earth  when  the  king  comes.  Inheriting  the  earth  is 
Israel’s  promise;  ours  is  to  rule  and  reign  with  Him  in  the 
heavenlies  over  the  earth.  The  thirty-seventh  Psalm  forms  a 
perfect  commentary  to  this  Beatitude,  ‘Blessed  are  the 
meek.’  There  we  find  what  meekness  includes,  both  in  our¬ 
selves  as  believers  and  the  future  believing  remnant.  .  .  . 
The  meek  waiting  for  the  Lord  are  thus  described.  They  will 
be  hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteousness  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  day  of  His  manifestation.’’* 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  godly  remnant  in  whose 
hearts  God  has  been  able  to  work.  They  are  those  who  in 
in  the  horrible  days  of  the  tribulation  look  for  and  long  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Not  by  external  acts  can  these 
requirements  be  met.  In  fact  not  by  any  acts  at  all  but  by 
hearts  yielded  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  the  remnant  of 
whom  the  prophets  speak  (2  Kings  19:30;  Isa.  1:9;  Jer.  15: 
11;  Ezek.  11:13).  Like  Simeon  and  Anna  of  old  they  shall 
be  satisfied  to  see  the  King  in  all  of  His  millennial  glory. 

Much  more  time  could  be  spent  with  the  beatitudes  but 
the  above  sketches  the  manner  of  treatment  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  purpose. 

In  Matthew  6:20,  Jesus  speaks  of  the  kind  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  each  must  possess  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom. 
“For  I  say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousness  shall 
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exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  As 
Kelly*  indicates,  Christ  here  points  out  that  the  highest 
kind  of  human  righteousness  will  not  be  suitable  for  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Pharisees 
and  the  scribes  lived  on  the  highest  plane  which  is  possible 
for  a  human  being  unaided  by  God’s  grace  to  attain.  They 
took  the  rigorous  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  made 
them  even  more  rigorous.  But  this  still  will  not  satisfy  God 
in  the  millennial  age.  It  must  be  a  righteousness  which  can 
fulfill  the  even  higher  code  of  the  sermon  where  motives 
rather  than  external  acts  are  scrutinized.  The  new  covenant 
as  set  forth  in  Jeremiah  31 :31-34  gives  an  indication  of  how 
the  disciples  shall  possess  this  righteousness.  For  God  has 
said  that  in  that  day,  “I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts”  (Jer.  31:33).  And  in 
Ezekiel  36 :26-27,  He  says,  “A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart 
of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and 
do  them”  (C/.  Deut.  30:6).  They  shall  be  capable  of  a 
higher  righteousness  than  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  because 
God  has  given  them  a  new  heart.  In  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  they  have  been  born  again.  Thus  it  will  be 
that  those  who  could  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Pharisaical  code  will  be  able  to  meet  the  inward  de¬ 
mands  of  a  holy  God. 

A  third  standard  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  which 
is  found  in  the  sermon  is  to  be  found  in  7 :13-14.  “Enter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  in  thereat;  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.” 
Here  the  necessity  for  meeting  God’s  righteous  requirements 
is  set  forth  in  stern  words.  They  are  warned  that  only  a 
small  number,  a  remnant  of  the  whole  host  of  Israel  shall 
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enter  into  the  kingdom.  Therefcwe,  they  must  “strive  to  enter 
into  the  strait  gate”  (Luke  13:24). 

Doing  the  will  of  God  the  Father  is  set  forth  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  dn  7:21  where  Christ  warns  of  the  dangers  of 
false  profession.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  will  men 
enter  into  the  kingdom  but  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  Messiah  (Zech.  12:10).  As  in  7:13,  indication  is  given 
of  the  purging  judgment  which  shall  sift  out  the  righteous 
remnant  preparatory  to  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  (C/. 
Zech.  13:8-9). 

The  parable  in  7:24-27  is  another  warning  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  “There¬ 
fore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  .  .  .  and  every  one  that  heareth 
these  savings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto.  .  .  (Matt.  7:24,  26).  Lack  of  preparation  will  result 
in  loss  of  the  kingdom.  How  prophetic  of  the  Jewish  nation 
in  the  day  of  Christ’s  earthly  ministry!  Because  of  lack  of 
spiritual  preparation,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  others  (Matt.  21:43). 

Briefly,  the  teaching  of  these  passages  bearing  upon  en¬ 
trance  into  the  kingdom  has  been  sketched  in  order  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  not  only  are  rules  for  life  in  the  kingdom  set 
forth  dn  the  sermon  but  also  that  which  shall  be  required 
of  the  Jewish  remnant  who  enter  into  that  kingdom. 

THE  TIME  WHEN  THE  SERMON  WILL  BE  IN  EFFECT 

The  question  in  view  here  is  really  threefold  for  three 
periods  of  time  can  be  advanced  as  answers  to  the/ question : 
the  time  contemporaneous  with  Christ,  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom,  the  tribulation  period.  It  will  be  seen  as  the  discussion 
continues  that  none  of  these  periods  of  time  can  be  considered 
to  hold  the  whole  answer  to  the  question.  The  latter  two 
periods  will  be  considered  at  this  time,  the  application  of  the 
sermon  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  being  left  to  another  section 
for  discussion. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  really  been  met  in  the 
previous  section  for  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  sermon  contains 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  then  it  must 
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also  be  conceded  that  the  teachings  of  the  sermon  will  be  in 
effect  not  only  during  the  kingdom  age  but  also  at  a  period 
immediately  preceding.  A  number  of  reasons  indicate  that 
this  period  will  be  that  which  is  known  as  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  period. 

Hogg  and  Watson  point  out  a  number  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  age  which  demonstrate  this.  In  fairness  to  them 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
that  the  sermon  applies  to  this  age  rather  than  to  a  future 
kingdom  age  but  their  findings  are  applicable  nevertheless. 

“Evil  is  dominant — ^for  those  addressed  are  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness. 

“Strife  is  prevalent — for  they  are  to  be  peacemakers. 

“Corruption  is  widespread — for  they  are  to  act  as  salt 
for  the  preservation  of  society. 

“Moral  darkness  covers  the  people — ^for  they  are  to  be 
light  to  the  world. 

“Mammon  competes  with  God  for  the  allegiance  of  men — 
for  they  are  warned  that  it  is  not  x>ossible  to  serve  both. 

“Theft,  adultery  and  divorce  are  excused — ^for  they  are 
warned  against  the  thoughts  which  breed  such  evils. 

“Ambition,  jealousy  and  pride  rule — for  they  are  to  be 
poor  in  spirit. 

“Hyx)ocrites  gain  a  reputation  for  holiness,  and  un-right¬ 
eousness  triumphs — for  they  may  expect  to  be  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake. 

“Wrongs  are  done  without  hope  of  redress — ^for  they  are 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

“Christ  is  hated — for  they  are  persecuted  for  His  sake. 

“The  Devil  is  free — for  they  are  told  to  pray  that  they 
fall  not  under  has  power.  (Based  on  reading  ‘evil’  in  6:13  as 
the  evil  one,  a  disputed  reading.) 

“The  Lord  is  absent — for  they  are  fasting. 

“The  ‘world  rulers  of  this  darkness’  are  in  control;  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  yet — for  they  are  to  pray,  ‘Thy  king¬ 
dom  come.’ 

“They  are  people  with  heavenly  hopes — ^for  they  are  to 
look  for  their  ‘reward  in  heaven.’ 
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“The  age  of  which  the  Lord  spoke,  and  the  age  of  His  Mil¬ 
lennial  Reign,  could  not  be  set  in  sharper  contrast,  nor  can 
we  fail  to  recognize  in  it  the  characteristics  of  our  time.”* 

Although  disagreement  must  be  registered  with  their 
conclusion,  Hogg  and  Watson  demonstrate  rather  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  during  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  evil  will  be  present  upon  the  earth.  While  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  disobedience  and  sin  will  exiist  in  the 
millennial  kingdom  since  the  King  is  said  to  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron  (Ps.  2:19;  Ezek.  20:37),  their  analysis  brings  out  a 
number  of  factors  which  indicate  that  the  sermon  is  not 
confined  to  that  mdllennial  kingdom  alone. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  5:6  that  the  disciples  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  This  is  a  condition  which  will  not 
exist  in  the  kingdom  since  righteousness  shall  abound.  Only 
during  a  period  when  evdl  abounds  could  such  a  thirst  be 
created. 

Under  the  reign  of  Christ,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  period 
when  his  disciples  will  be  persecuted  for  His  sake  (Matt.  5:9, 
10-12,  44,  45).  As  captive  unrighteousness  seethes  against 
His  reign,  they  may  long  for  the  day  when  they  can  wreak 
their  vengeance  against  His  beloved  ones  but  open  persecu¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  possible.  Yet  His  disciples  are  told  to 
rejoice  when  they  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake  and 
they  are  blessed  ones  when  they  are  persecuted  for  His  sake. 

They  are  exhorted  to  be  peacemakers  (5:9);  yet  will 
strife  be  permitted  in  the  kingdom?  It  has  been  prophesied 
as  an  era  of  peace  (Cf,  Isa.  2:4;  11:5-9;  65:25;  Mic.  4:3). 

The  injunction  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom”  in  6:30  can 
be  said  to  be  suitable  to  both  those  who  have  not  entered 
into  the  kingdom  and  to  those  who  have  already  entered  in. 
To  the  former,  it  speaks  of  the  desire  which  should  be  in 
their  hearts  that  the  King  and  the  kingdom  come  to  put  an 
end  to  the  horrible  persecution  of  the  tribulation  period  by 
bringing  the  consummation  of  Israel’s  hopes.  To  the  latter 
it  reminds  them  that  every  area  of  life  should  be  dedicated 
to  kingdom  interests.  Since  it  is  capable  of  this  twofold  ap- 
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plication,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive  for  this  discus¬ 
sion. 

Finally,  the  petition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  “Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven”  (6:10) 
indicates  that  those  who  pray  this  prayer  have  not  yet  seen 
the  kingdom  come  into  existence  and  it  is  still  the  longing 
and  desire  of  their  hearts.  As  Hogg  and  Watson  observe,  this 
is  a  prayer  which  can  be  prayed  by  us  today.  “The  heart  of 
the  praying  disciple  longs  for  the  rule  of  God  among  men. 
The  day  is  known  to  the  Father;  unknown  to  us.  Yet  our 
hearts  are  to  cry  out  in  deep  spirit-begotten  desire  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Kingdom  in  all  its  power  and  universality 
and  sway.”* 

While  this  is  undoubtedly  a  truth  of  Scripture,  yet  this 
prayer,  as  has  been  noted  previously,  does  not  belong  to  this 
age.  Because  of  its  context,  it  must  be  linked  to  the  millen¬ 
nial  dispensation.  As  has  been  noted,  however,  the  very 
character  of  the  petition  indicates  that  it  is  not  suitable  for 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  Rather  it  indicates  that  the 
prayer  is  to  be  prayed  before  the  inauguration  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Pettingill’s  presentation  of  the  prayer  brings  this  out: 
“The  Kingdom  Prayer  will  have  its  proper  and  full  use 
in  a  time  yet  future.  After  the  coming  of  our  Lord  for 
His  people  and  the  catching-up  of  the  Church,  there  will  be 
a  believing  Remnant  of  Jewish  disciples  raised  up,  who  will 
go  everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  saying, 
‘Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.’  .  .  .  The 
Jewish  Remnant  will  be  terribly  persecuted  under  the  awful 
reign  of  the  Beast-King  and  the  power  of  Satan  (Rev.  13). 

“Then  shall  they  pray  to  their  Father  in  heaven. 

“  ^Hallowed  he  Thy  name*  shall  they  pray.  The  name  and 
number  of  the  Beast  is  over  everything  and  they  long  for  the 
blessed  time  when  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be 
written,  ‘Holiness  unto  Jehovah.’ 

“  *Thy  Kingdom  come!*  shall  they  cry,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Evil  has  full  sway  eversrwhere. 
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**  *Th'if  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth!'  This  is 
their  heart’s  desire  after  tasting  the  bitterness  of  his  reign 
who  worketh  according  to  his  own  will. 

“ ‘Give us  this  day  our  daily  bread*  The  boycott  is  against 
all  who  refuse  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  Beast  upon  them, 
and  they  can  neither  buy  nor  sell  anything.  It  is  their  ex¬ 
tremity  and  God’s  opportunity.  He  who  fed  Elijah  shall  also 
feed  these  who,  are  His  Elect  and  are  crying  unto  Him  day 
and  night. 

“  ‘And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  shaU  also  forgive  our 
debtors.*  This  is  proper  Jewish  ground  and  that  will  be  their 
ground  of  acceptance. 

“  ‘And  bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
the  Evil  One.*  That  will  be  the  awful  Hour  of  Temptation 
which, shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  (Rev.  3:10).  ‘Abandon  us  not  to  trial,’  is 
their  plea,  as  they  begin  to  feel  the  terrible  power  of  the 
enemy.  (Emphatic  Diaglott  translation.)”* 

Thus  the  kingdom  petition  is  seen  to  be  one  which  will  be 
prayed  most  naturally  before  the  coming  of  the  King  and 
the  kingdom.  This  conclusion  together  with  the  other  facts 
which  have  been  presented — the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world, 
the  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  presence  of  strife  in  the 
World  and  the  injunction  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  (if  that 
is  admitted  as  germane  to  this  discussion) — proves  that  the 
sermon  is  not  only  for  the  millennial  kingdom  but  for  the 
tribulation  period  immediately  preceding.  This  evidence  is 
supported  as  previously  indicated  by  the  discussion  in  the 
preceding  section  of  the  basic  theme  of  the  sermon. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Article  to  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1955) 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Tenney  is  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

The  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  have  been  variously  interpreted  by  expositors  of  differ¬ 
ing  schools  of  thought.  Some  have  regarded  them  as  apply¬ 
ing  only  to  the  literal  churches  of  Asia  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  Others  have  looked  upon  them  as  representatives  of 
the  successive  periods  of  church  history  from  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age  down  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Still  others  think  that  they  depict  seven  different  types  or 
trends  that  may  be  found  in  the  churches  of  any  given  era 
or  country.  In  any  case,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  truths  of 
these  letters  are  universal  in  their  scope  and  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  blessings 
pronounced  on  the  one  who  reads  and  on  those  who  hear 
and  keep  the  sajrings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  (Rev.  1 :3) 
pertain  chiefly  to  the  seven  letters,  because  only  in  them  is 
there  very  much  material  that  can  be  “kept.”  Consequently 
the  spiritual  principles  revealed  by  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  these  churches  are  still  authoritative,  and  they  are  as  ap¬ 
plicable  today  as  when  they  were  spoken. 

Each  of  these  letters  contains  some  words  of  warning  and 
some  words  of  encouragement,  but  the  letter  to  the  church 
at  Ephesus  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  need  of  the 
modern  church,  for  it  is  the  picture  of  the  light  that  failed. 
“Nevertheless,”  says  the  Lord  to  the  church,  “I  have  some¬ 
what  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love. 
Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen  and  repent 
and  do  thy  first  works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place. 
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except  thou  repent”  (Rev.  2:4-5).  The  danger  of  which  the 
Lord  speaks  is  one  that  confronts  the  modern  evangelical 
church ;  namely,  the  danger  of  losing  its  vital  love  for  Christ, 
and  consequently  of  losing  also  its  opportunity  of  testimony. 
How  does  the  church  of  Ephesus  illustrate  the  light  that 
failed? 

THE  POWER  OP  THE  CHURCH 

At  the  very  outset  one  may  see  plainly  that  this  church 
was  not  in  a  gravely  backslidden  state.  Even  under  the 
censure  of  its  Lord  dt  still  possessed  great  latent  power,  and 
He  was  not  slow  to  commend  it.  With  loving  penetration  He 
analyzed  its  strength,  and  pointed  out  to  it  the  good  qualities 
that  He  appreciated. 

First  of  all,  it  was  an  active  church.  “I  know  thy  works,” 
He  said  as  He  introduced  His  estimate,  *‘and  thy  labor.”  The 
word  “works”  is  general,  and  refers  to  the  entire  activity 
and  character  of  the  church,  as  it  does  also  in  the  other  six 
letters ;  but  the  word  “labor”  defines  the  nature  of  the  works, 
and  is  much  more  specific.  It  means  not  only  the  result  of 
effort,  but  it  implies  also  gruelling  toil,  something  accom¬ 
plished  by  dint  of  hard  struggle.  “Blood,  sweat,  and  tears,” 
privation,  effort  beyond  normal  human  exertion,  had  been  the 
lot  of  the  Ephesian  church.  From  the  very  first  it  had  been 
evangelized,  and  a  strong  group  of  believers  had  emerged 
because  the  church  was  willing  to  take  and  to  bear  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  group  was  humming  with  activity,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  were  constantly  teaching,  preaching,  engaging  in 
relief  work,  and  busily  maintaining  an  effective  Christian 
witness  through  the  whole  of  the  province. 

Again,  the  church  was  persistent  in  its  faith.  Its  quality 
of  endurance  was  especially  commended.  Not  only  had  the 
Ephesians  begun  an  extensive  ministry,  but  they  had  also 
maintained  it  under  opposition.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  there  had  been  persecution.  When  the  conversion 
of  the  Asian  pagans  turned  them  away  from  idolatry,  and 
thus  reduced  the  sale  of  the  miniature  silver  shrines  to 
pilgrims  and  worshippers  of  Artemis,  the  metal-workers’ 
union  protested  loudly.  They  accused  Paul  and  his  assistants 
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of  bringing  contempt  upon  the  temple  and  person  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  “the  goddess  whom  all  the  world  worshippeth” 
(Acts  19:26-27).  The  ensuing  riot  in  the  amphitheater  closed 
Paul’s  ministry  in  Ephesus,  but  the  church  survived  and 
throve  in  the  midst  of  opposition.  Apparently  it  had  a  dogged 
determination  not  to  quit. 

The  church  of  Ephesus  was  outstanding  for  its  ortho¬ 
doxy.  “Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and 
are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars”  (Rev.  2:2).  The  ministry 
of  the  early  church  was  largely  itinerant.  Groups  of  men 
traveled  from  city  to  city,  preaching  the  message  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  given  them,  and  professing  to  carry  with 
them  apostolic  authority.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been 
quite  general  in  the  Asian  churches,  for  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John  allude  to  it.  John  writes  of  those  who  “for 
his  name’s  sake  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles” 
(3  John  6-7),  and  urges  the  church  to  support  them  and  to 
help  them  on  their  way.  Such  a  practice  could,  however, 
become  a  menace  if  unscrupulous  religionists  made  it  a 
means  of  acquiring  an  easy  living  by  propagating  false 
teaching.  John  gave  a  warning  against  such  characters: 
“Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there  come 
any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
dnto  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed  (2  John  9-10). 

Even  in  the  first  century  heresies  were  rife,  and  the 
church  had  to  be  on  its  guard  against  falsehood.  The  Ephesian 
church  took  this  injunction  seriously.  When  men  claiming 
apostolic  doctrine  preached  “another  gospel”  (Gal.  1:8) 
they  were  quickly  exposed  and  dismissed  from  the  church. 
Ephesus  would  tolerate  nothing  but  truth. 

All  of  these  qualities  were  commendable,  and  the  Lord  in 
His  evaluation  of  the  church  took  full  note  of  them.  Such 
a  church,  characterized  by  unfiagging  labor,  presistent  loy¬ 
alty,  and  unswerving  orthodoxy  would  seem  to  be  almost 
perfect.  Nevertheless  the  Ephesian  church  had  one  fatal 
fiaw :  “Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.” 
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THE  PERIL  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  text  does  not  say  in  just  what  respect  the  church 
had  abandoned  its  first  love.  Its  lapse  was  not  apparent  in 
its  outward  activity.  Doubtless  the  world  at  large  was  not 
awaxe  of  its  failure,  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Lord  of  the 
church  discerned  the  disease  before  the  symptoms  became 
evident.  Perhaps  the  church  itself  was  not  clearly  aware 
that  it  had  cooled  in  its  affection  toward  Christ.  The  failure 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  an  unconscious  trend  rather  than 
of  some  marked  crisis.  Doubtless  there  was  not  a  deliberate 
renunciation  of  spiritual  zeal,  but  rather  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  declension.  Nevertheless  the  language  of  the 
text  is  instructive,  for  the  Lord  says,  “Thou  hast  left  .  . 
The  word  that  he  used  means  to  dismiss  or  to  quit  (aphikes). 
However  gradual  the  process  may  have  been,  in  His  eyes 
the  effect  was  the  same.  Whether  it  were  a  slow  cooling  affec¬ 
tion  or  a  sudden  desertion,  the  old  relationship  had  been 
broken,  and  only  disaster  lay  ahead  of  them. 

Even  if  the  church  were  not  aware  of  what  had  happened, 
the  Lord  knew  that  their  concern  for  Him  was  not  the  same 
that  it  had  been  previously.  Fellowship  was  strained,  and 
the  flow  of  power  from  Him  to  them  had  begun  to  cease. 
Before  long  they  would  be  operating  on  the  convictions  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  past;  spontaneous  life  would  die.  For 
this  reason  He  hastened  to  warn  them  of  their  danger 
before  the  time  of  readjustment  should  be  past. 

THE  PENALTY 

The  penalty  for  this  failure  is  expressed  in  the  significant 
words:  “I  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent”  (Rev.  2:6).  The  word  lampstand  would 
be  a  better  translation  than  “candlestick.”  It  meant  a  light- 
holder,  an  instrument  by  which  a  light  could  be  made 
visible  and  useful.  The  symbolism  of  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  explicitly  likened  them  to  seven  lampstands,  each 
of  which  carried  a  light  that  was  intended  to  illumine  some 
dark  place.  If  the  lampstand  were  removed,  the  light  would 
be  withdrawn  and  the  testimony  of  the  church  would  cease. 
The  consequence  of  disaffection  and  disobedience  is  disuse, 
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for  the  blessing  of  God  cannot  abide  upon  a  man  or  upon 
an  institution  that  does  not  love  Him  wholeheartedly. 

Precisely  this  fate  overtook  the  Ephesian  church.  For 
several  centuries  after  Christ  and  after  this  rebuke  it  was 
still  a  powerful  church.  Its  bishops  were  prominent  in  the 
councdls,  and  at  least  one  of  these  assemblies  was  held  at 
Ephesus.  Its  population  was  large,  and  the  buildings  were 
magnificent  in  their  architecture  and  were  filled  with  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  time  finally  came,  however,  when  the  once 
populous  city  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  village.  Its  great 
buildings  were  ruined,  and  were  buried  beneath  the  soil 
washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  its  glorious  tradition  existed 
only  in  literature.  Ephesus  ceased  to  be  a  light. 

The  same  principle  has  obtained  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom.  Another  striking  illustration  is  the  history  of  the 
churches  of  North  Africa.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century 
Tertullian,  one  of  their  leaders,  said  that  the  Christians  had 
filled  the  marts  of  trade,  the  offices  of  the  professions,  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  thrones  of  state.  Their  influence 
was  felt  on  every  side.  Today  there  are  probably  fewer 
Christians  in  all  of  North  Africa  than  one  would  find  in 
many  a  small  city  of  the  United  States.  What  happened? 
When  the  churches  lost  their  love  for  Christ  and  became 
engaged  in  strife  among  themselves,  in  useless  bickering 
and  in  worldly  pursuits,  the  forces  of  Islam  swept  across 
North  Africa  like  a  devouring  flame  and  consumed  these 
dead  churches  as  fire  consumes  dry  grass.  They  had  no 
spiritual  vitality  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  creed  and  the 
sword  of  the  invaders.  Their  love  died,  and  God  allowed 
their  light  to  be  removed. 

A  similar  danger  threatens  the  modern  church  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Even  before  apostasy  and  unbelief  appeared,  while  the 
church  was  still  industrious,  loyal,  and  orthodox,  the  Lord 
predicted  its  downfall  because  it  had  abandoned  its  first  love. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  modern  church,  which  may  not 
only  have  lost  its  first  love,  but  its  zeal  and  spdritual  integrity 
also?  Can  it  keep  its  privileges  and  its  missionary  usefulness 
for  long? 
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PROVISION  FOR  RESCUE 

If  it  is  in  danger,  is  there  any  escape  from  the  sure 
judgment  of  removal?  This  passage  gives  an  answer  in  three 
words:  Remember,  Repent,  Repeat. 

“Remember  whence  thou  art  fallen”  (Rev.  2:6).  Perhaps 
the  decline  was  so  gradual  that  there  would  be  little  notice¬ 
able  change  from  day  to  day,  but  at  the  end  of  a  generation 
the  difference  between  the  first  love  and  the  existing  state 
would  be  quite  obvious.  Christ  challenges  His  church  to  think 
back  to  the  former  days  of  love  for  Him.  “Call  to  remem¬ 
brance  the  former  days”  (Heb.  10:32)  of  sacrifice  and  of 
struggle,  of  prayers  and  of  vigils,  of  witnessing  and  of 
persecution,  of  triumph  and  of  rejoicing  in  Christ’s  presence 
and  power.  Have  these  things  ceased  to  be?  Did  they  not 
mark  an  initial  stage  of  rejoicing  in  Divine  favor  which  did 
not  grow  into  greater  intensity,  but  which  rather  faded  out 
into  a  drab  routine  of  works?  If  they  no  longer  exist,  is  not 
the  present  plane  of  living  lower  than  it  should  be?  The  first 
command  calls  for  a  careful  reassessment  of  the  present 
spiritual  state. 

The  second  command,  “Repent,”  echoes  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Repentance  is  not  simply  regret,  nor  even 
the  emotional  expression  of  sorrow  for  some  error  or  offense 
of  the  past.  The  word  means  literally  a  change  of  mind,  a 
reversal  of  a  position  previously  held.  It  involves  a  deliberate 
repudiation  of  one’s  former  sins  and  a  complete  return  to  the 
standards  and  will  of  God.  It  implies  that  one  acknowledges 
his  failure,  and  casts  himself  upon  the  mercy  and  salvation 
of  God. 

For  this  reason  repentance  makes  a  definite  crisis  in 
spiritual  experience.  The  repentant  man  deals  directly  with 
his  sin,  and  turns  away  from  it.  The  loveless  attitude  must 
be  renounced  and  discarded. 

Repentance,  however,  is  not  solely  negative  in  character. 
“And  do  thy  first  works”  (Rev.  2:5)  is  connected  with  it, 
calling  for  a  repetition  of  the  works  which  originally  followed 
the  Ephesians’  devotion  to  Christ.  The  church  had  main¬ 
tained  a  great  deal  of  activity,  most  of  which  was  doubtless 
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praiseworthy  in  its  general  character,  but  which  did  not 
carry  the  fragrance  of  spontaneous  devotion.  It  was  produced 
by  habit,  or  by  desire  for  reputation,  or  even  for  reasons 
partially  unselfish,  but  not  by  love  for  Christ. 

Only  the  motive  of  love  and  the  works  of  love  can  satisfy 
the  Lord  of  the  church,  and  only  as  the  church  maintains 
this  motive  and  these  works  can  He  preserve  its  testimony. 
The  extinction  of  Ephesus’  light  is  a  historic  warning  to  the 
church  of  our  own  day. 

Can  the  church  of  America,  with  all  of  its  adherents,  re¬ 
sources,  institutions,  and  influence  perish  as  tragically  as  did 
the  church  of  Ephesus  or  of  North  Africa?  Assuredly  it  can; 
and  not  only  can  it  be  extinguished,  but  it  will  be,  unless 
the  first  love  is  renewed.  Today’s  devotion  makes  tomorrow’s 
history;  and  as  the  church  of  today  renews  its  devotion  to 
Christ  by  remembering,  repenting,  and  repeatdng  its  first 
heroic  works,  so  will  the  ministry  of  the  future  be  effective. 
Wheaton.  Illinois 
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AN  APOLOGETIC  FOR  DISPENSATIONALISM 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

Eorroa’s  Note:  Dr.  Aldrich  is  President  of  the  Detroit  Bible 
Institute  and  a  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Bible  Exposition  at  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary. 

THE  PROBLEM 

There  exists  today  an  important  theological  movement  or 
trend  in  Biblical  interpretation  which  is  critical  of  dispen- 
sationalism.  Postmillennialism  and  amillennialism  have  al¬ 
ways  been  critical  of  dispensationalism,  but  now  some  of 
the  criticdsm  comes  from  premillennialists.  Several  Christian 
colleges  and  Bible  institutes  that  formerly  taught  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  are  now  severely  critical  of  this  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Students  who  attend  these  schools  are  being  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  system  of  Bible  interpretation  held  by  their 
own  pastor  and  church. 

CLARIFICATION 

Our  position  is  that  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  in 
dispensationalism.  One  is  the  extreme  of  ultra-dispensation- 
alism  which  makes  a  separate  dispensation  out  of  part  or 
all  of  the  book  of  Acts  and  abolishes  water  baptism,  or  both 
water  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  for  this  age.  Dr.  Iron¬ 
side  has  answered  this  form  of  ultra-dispensationalism  in  his 
book,  Wrongly  Dividing  the  Word  0‘f  Truth.  It  has  been  an¬ 
swered  more  completely  by  John  Graber  in  his  unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation,  “Ultra-Dispensationalism”  (Dallas  Sem¬ 
inary  Library).  The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  those 
who  would  do  away  with  dispensationalism  entirely.  Dr. 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  answered  this  position  in  his  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  and  also  in  his  book  Dispensationalism 
published  by  Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 
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We  defend  a  dispensationalism  that  lies  between  these 
extremes.  Such  a  system  is  set  forth  in  the  Scofield  Refer¬ 
ence  Bible  or  in  Dr.  Scofield’s  Rightly  Dividing  the  Word  of 
^ruth.  We  do  not  insist  upon  slavish  agreement  with  Dr. 
Scofield  in  every  detail.  Titles  for  the  dispensations  may 
vary  and  there  may  even  be  legitimate  disagreement  over 
the  number  of  dispensations.  However,  it  is  believed  that  a 
system  of  dispensationalism,  such  as  Dr.  Scofield  uses,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  word  dispensation  is  a  Scriptural  term.  It  occurs  in 
1  Corinthians  9:17,  Ephesians  1:10  and  3:2,  and  Colossians 
1:26.  The  Greek  word  is  oikonomia.  It  is  a  compound  word 
derived  from  the  words  oikos  (house)  and  nomos  (law).  The 
literal  meaning  is  house  rule  and  the  general  meaning  is 
stewardship^  economy,  or  government.  Dispensational  truth 
simply  means  that  God  has  dealt  with  the  human  race  or 
the  Jews  under  different  economies  or  responsibilities. 

Scofield  defines  a  dispensation  as  follows :  dispensation 

is  a  period  of  time  during  which  man  as  tested  in  respect  to 
obedience  to  some  specific  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.”‘ 

C.  McKay  Smock  says  “A  dispensation  is  a  certain  period 
during  which  God  tests  man’s  obedience  to  a  definite,  but 
partial  revelation  of  His  will.”* 

Ironside’s  definition  emphasizes  the  responsibility  that 
God  gives  rather  than  the  time  period:  ”A  dispensation  is  a 
stewardship  committed  to  men  during  a  certain  age.”* 

WHO  IS  A  DISPENSATIONALIST? 

It  is  evident,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  all  Bible  students 
are  dispensationalists.  As  Dr.  Chafer  has  pointed  out: 
”(1)  Any  person  is  a  dispensationalist  who  trusts  the  blood 
of  Christ  rather  than  bringing  an  animal  sacrifice.  (2)  Any 
person  is  a  dispensationalist  who  disclaims  any  right  or 


‘C.  I.  Scofield,  The  Holy  Bible,  Scofield  Reference  Edition,  p.  5. 

'C.  McKay  Smock,  God‘s  Dispensations,  p.  9. 

*H.  A.  Ironside,  Unpublished  Class  Notes,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 
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title  to  the  land  with  God  covenanted  to  Israel  for  an  ever¬ 
lasting  inheritance.  And  (3)  any  person  is  a  dispensation- 
alist  who  observes  the  first  day  of  the  week  rather  than  the 
seventh.”* 

As  Dr.  Chafer  suggests,  the  debate  is  not  really  between 
dispensationalists  and  non-dispensatdonalists  but  between 
dispensationalists  and  partial  dispensationalists. 

CHARGES  AGAINST  DISPENSATIONAUSM 

The  most  serious  charges  brought  against  dispensation- 
alism  are  the  following:  (1)  that  it  rejects  the  unity  of  the 
Bible;  (2)  that  it  rejects  the  unity  of  God’s  people;  (3)  that 
it  teaches  more  than  one  way  of  salvation.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  minor  charges  but  these  are  the  most  important. 

Ultra-dispensationalism  does  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Bible  but  that  is  not  the  system  under  consideration.  Some 
dispensationalists  have  gone  to  such  extremes  as  to  justify 
the  criticism  that  they  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  writer  remembers  a  prominent  Bible  teacher  say  that 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  belonged  in  the  Old  Testament.  Dr. 
Wilbur  Smith,  who  is  a  dispensationalist  and  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  replied  by  saying  that  if  Matthew  belonged  in  the  Old 
Testament  God  would  have  placed  it  there. 

However,  dispensationalists  as  a  whole  have  been  zealous 
for  the  unity  of  the  Bible.  The  introductory  pages  of  the 
Scofield  Reference  Edition  contain  a  sevenfold  argument 
that  the  Bible  is  one  book. 

Dispensationalists  believe  that  the  real  unity  of  the  Bible 
is  discovered  only  by  a  recognition  of  proper  daspensational 
distinctions.  For  example  the  unity  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  apprehended  only  by  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  new  has  been  introduced  by  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ ;  not  by  trying  to  force  an  artificial  union  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  it  is  the  non-dispensa- 
tionalist  who  destroys  the  unity  of  the  Bible  by  omitting  a 
large  portion  of  prophecy  and  Eschatology  from  his  ministry. 


*Lewi*  Sperry  Chafer,  DiipeHsationaiitm,  p.  9. 
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Is  not  this  notorious  failure  an  admission  that  the  real  unity 
of  the  Scripture  has  never  been  discovered? 

The  second  charge  is  that  dispensationalism  rejects  the 
unity  of  God’s  people.  Most  non-dispensationalists  identify 
Israel  and  the  church.  Dispensationalists  believe  they  are 
different  as  to  their  calling,  promises,  rule  of  life,  and  even 
future  destiny.  The  argument  is  too  extensive  to  pursue  in 
detail  here  except  to  note  that  the  two  are  never  confused 
in  Scripture  and  that  Israel  has  been  promised  an  everlast¬ 
ing  kingdom  with  the  land  of  Palestine  as  an  everlasting 
possession.  No  such  promises  are  given  to  the  church. 

However,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  people  of  God 
of  all  ages  have  much  in  common.  All  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  therefore  must  enter  it  by  the  new  birth  (John 
3:5).  All,  therefore,  are  the  children  of  God  and  members 
of  His  family.  Doubtless  in  the  eternal  state  the  saints  of 
God  of  all  ages  have  far  more  in  common  than  they  have  in 
difference.  But  all  of  this  does  not  destroy  the  Scriptural 
distinctions  between  Israel  and  the  church. 

The  third  and  most  serious  charge  against  dispensation¬ 
alism  is  that  it  teaches  more  than  one  plan  of  salvation.  At 
this  point  Scofield  deserves  criticism:  “The  point  of  testing 
is  no  longer  legal  obedience  as  the  condition  of  salvation, 
but  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ.  .  .  As  an  isolated 
statement  this  is  unfortunate  but  it  evidently  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  general  teaching  of  Dr.  Scofield  regarding  salva¬ 
tion.  In  his  note  on  Romans  1:16  he  says  that  salvation  is 
by  grace  through  faith,  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  without  works* 

An  isolated  statement  by  Dr.  Oswald  T.  Allis,  the  great 
opponent  of  dispensationalism,  can  more  easily  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  himself  teaches  two  ways  of  salvation:  “The 
law  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  for  man’s  salvation.’” 
This  also  is  an  unfortunate  statement  and  in  all  fairness 
does  not  represent  the  doctrinal  position  of  Dr.  Allis. 

'Scofield,  of.  cit.,  p.  1115. 

•Ibid.,  p.  1192. 

'Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  39. 
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Dr.  L.  S.  Chafer  has  been  accused  of  teaching  more  than 
one  way  of  salvation.  Here  is  his  own  refutation :  *‘Are  there 
two  ways  by  which  one  may  be  saved?  In  reply  to  this 
question  dt  may  be  stated  that  salvation  of  whatever  specific 
character  is  always  the  work  of  God  in  behalf  of  man  and 
never  a  work  of  man  in  behalf  of  God.  This  is  to  assert 
that  God  never  saved  any  person  or  group  of  persons  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  righteous  freedom  to  do  so 
which  the  Cross  of  Christ  secured.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  way  to  be  saved  and  that  is  by  the  power  of  God  made 
possible  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.”* 

Dr.  Chafer  was  the  founder  and  long-time  president  of 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  Article  V  of  the  Doctrinal 
Statement  of  this  school  deals  with  the  dispensations.  This 
article  clearly  refutes  the  charge  of  plural  ways  of  salvation. 
Because  this  article  is  also  an  excellent  statement  of  dispen- 
sationalism  it  is  quoted  in  full: 

”We  believe  that  the  dispensations  are  stewardships  by 
which  God  administers  His  purpose  on  the  earth  through 
man  under  varying  responsibilities.  We  believe  that  the 
changes  in  the  dispensations!  dealings  of  God  with  man 
depend  upon  changed  conditions  or  situations  in  which  man 
is  successively  found  with  relation  to  God,  and  that  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  the  failures  of  man  and  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God.  We  believe  that  different  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  this  character  are  manifest  in  the  Biblical 
record,  that  they  span  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  and 
that  each  ends  in  the  failure  of  man  under  the  respective 
test  and  in  an  ensuing  judgment  from  God.  We  believe  that 
three  of  these  dispensations  or  rules  of  life  are  the  subjects 
of  extended  revelation  in  the  Scripture,  viz.:  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  present  dispensation  of  grace, 
and  the  future  dispensation  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  We 
believe  that  these  are  distinct  and  are  not  to  be  intermingled 
or  confused,  as  they  are  chronologically  successive. 

”We  believe  that  the  dispensations  are  not  ways  of  salva¬ 
tion  nor  different  methods  of  administering  the  so-called 

'Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Bibliotheca  Sacrei,  102:1,  January-March  1945. 
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Covenant  of  Grace.  They  are  not  in  themselves  dependent  on 
covenant  relationships  but  are  ways  of  life  and  responsibility 
to  God  which  test  the  submissdon  of  man  to  His  revealed  will 
during  a  particular  time.  We  believe  that,  if  man  does  trust 
in  his  own  efforts  to  gain  the  favor  of  God  or  salvation  under 
any  dispensational  test,  because  of  inherent  sin  his  failure 
to  satisfy  fully  the  just  requirements  of  God  is  inevitable 
and  his  condemnation  sure. 

“We  believe  that  according  to  the  ‘eternal  purpose’  of  God 
(Eph.  3:11)  salvation  in  the  divine  reckoning  is  always 
‘by  grace,  through  faith,’  and  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  God  has  always  been 
gracious,  regardless  of  the  ruling  dispensation,  but  that  man 
has  not  at  all  times  been  under  an  administration  or  steward¬ 
ship  of  grace  as  is  true  in  the  present  dispensation.  (1  Cor. 
9:17;  Eph.  3:2;  3:9,  A.S.V.;  Col.  1:25;  1  Tim.  1:4,  A.S.V..) 

“We  believe  that  it  has  always  been  true  that  ‘without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please’  God  (Heb.  11:6),  and  that  the 
principle  of  faith  was  prevalent  in  the  lives  of  all  the  Old 
Tstament  saints.  However,  we  believe  that  it  was  historically 
impossible  that  they  should  have  had  as  the  conscious  object 
of  their  faith  the  incarnate,  crucified  Son,  the  Lamb  of  God 
(John  1:29),  and  that  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  compre¬ 
hend  as  we  do  that  the  sacrifices  depicted  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ.  We  believe  also  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  redemptive  significance  of  the  prophecies  or  types  con¬ 
cerning  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  1:10-12);  therefore, 
we  believe  that  their  faith  toward  God  was  manifested  in 
other  ways  as  is  shown  by  the  long  record  in  Hebrews 
11  :l-40.  We  believe  further  that  their  faith  thus  manifested 
was  counted  unto  them  for  righteousness  (Cf.  Rom.  4:3 
with  Gen.  16:6;  Rom.  4:6-8;  Heb.  11:7).” 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  it  is  sheer  misrepresentation 
to  charge  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  with  teaching  two  or 
more  ways  of  salvation. 

CHARGES  AGAINST  NON-DISPENSATIONALISM 

But  dispensationalists  also  have  some  serious  charges 
against  their  opponents.  Among  these  are  the  following:  (1) 
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failure  to  understand  distinctively  church  truth;  (2)  A 
lesfalism  that  confuses  the  plan  of  salvation;  (3)  failure  to 
minister  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible;  (4)  the  use  of  a 
mystical  system  of  interpretation. 

The  failure  to  understand  church  truth  naturally  follows 
from  the  attempt  to  identify  Israel  and  the  church.  However, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  vast  area  of  truth  which  has  to 
do  with  the  standing,  blessingjs,  privileges,  and  service  of 
the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  second  charge  against  non-dispensationalists  is  that 
their  system  results  in  legalism.  Those  who  object  to  seven 
dispensations  usually  also  object  to  hnding  two  dispensations 
in  the  Bible.  They  confuse  law  and  grace.  Thus  Allis  objects 
to  the  dispensational  position  that  the  Decalogue  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  church*  We  have  already  referred  to  Allis’s 
unfortunate  statement  that  “the  law  is  a  declaration  of  the 
will  of  God  for  man’s  salvation.” ** 

It  is  not  so  important  that  there  be  agreement  on  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  dispensations  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  but  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  Bible  student 
understands  the  difference  between  law  and  grace,  Moses 
and  Christ.  All  of  Galatians  and  large  portions  of  other  New 
Testament  books  were  written  to  clarify  dispensational  truth 
at  this  point. 

The  third  failure  of  non-dispensationalists  is  their  limited 
ministry  of  the  Word.  This  is  a  matter  of  observation.  Our 
amillennial  brethren  seldom  or  never  preach  on  prophecy 
and  ignore  large  portions  of  the  Bible  in  their  ministries. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  they  have  no  clear,  positive  system 
of  Eschatology. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  amillennialism  is  the  child 
of  the  now  defunct  postmillennial  system.  The  Eschatology 
of  postmillennialism  was  non-Biblical  but  that  is  not  the 
reason  the  system  was  abandoned.  It  was  abandoned  because 
of  twentieth  century  evidence  that  the  world  is  not  getting 
better. 


*AIIis,  o>.  cit.,  pp.  4^-47. 
p.  39. 
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The  fourth  charge  is  that  non-dispensationalists  use  a 
mystical  system  of  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Dispensa- 
tionalists  are  said  to  use  a  literal  system  of  prophetic  inter¬ 
pretation.  However,  as  Lange’s  commentary  on  Revelation 
points  out,  the  two  schools  should  be  designated  as  normal 
and  mystical.  To  (juote:  “Literal  is  not  opposed  to  spiritual 
but  to  figurative;  spiritual  is  an  antithesis  on  the  one  hand 
to  material,  and  on  the  other  to  carnal  (in  a  bad  sense).  The 
lAteralist  ...  is  not  one  who  denies  that  figurative  language, 
that  symbols  are  used  in  prophecy,  nor  does  he  deny  that 
great  spiritual  truths  are  set  forth  therein;  his  position  is 
simply,  that  the  prophecies  are  to  be  normally  interpreted 
(i.e.,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  language)  as  any 
other  utterances  are  interpreted — that  which  is  manifestly 
literal  being  regarded  as  literal,  and  that  which  is  manifestly 
figuratively  being  so  regarded.  The  position  of  the  Spiritual¬ 
ist  ...  \^  not  that  which  is  properly  indicated  by  the  term. 
He  is  one  who  holds  that  certain  portions  are  to  be  normally 
interpreted,  other  portions  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
miystical  .  .  .  sense.  The  terms  properly  expressive  of  the 
schools  are  normal  and  mystical.*"^ 

Thus  Floyd  Hamilton  frankly  admits  that  his  amillen- 
nialism  is  based  on  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecies.  He  says,  “We  believe  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  intended  to  picture  the  future  in 
symbolic  language,  under  the  only  religious  symbolism  that 
the  people  of  that  time  would  have  understood,  namely  a 
picture  of  a  restored  theocracy,  with  the  Holy  City  as  the 
capital,  and  the  temple  with  the  sacrificial  system  as  the 
center  of  all  religious  worship.  That  symbolism  is  full  of 
spiritual  teaching  for  us  today,  but  is  not  intended  to  teach 
literal  restoration  of  the  old  theocracy.”'* 

As  Lange’s  commentary  points  out,  this  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation  demands  a  twofold  basis  in  hermeneutics.  The 
normal  method  is  used  for  some  passages  while  the  mystical 

“John  Peter  Lange,  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scripture:  Revelation, 
p.  98. 

“Floyd  Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  Millennial  Faith,  p.  144. 
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method  is  used  for  others.  The  mystical  method  is  unscientific 
and  produces  mystical  results. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  normal  method  of  Bible  inter¬ 
pretation  results  in  premillennial  dispensationalism.  There 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  many  details 
of  some  of  the  dispensations,  but  it  is  vitally  important  to 
distinguish  between  law  and  grace  and  the  kingdom. 

The  non-dispensational  movement  is  negative.  It  has 
failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  positive  system  of  Biblical 
interpretation. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND 
THEIR  BEARING  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  last  century  and  a  half  has  witnessed  the  birth, 
growth  and  phenomenal  development  of  the  science  of 
Biblical  archeology.  This  new  science  has  performed  wonders 
in  furnishing  background  material  illustrating  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  exceed¬ 
ingly  little  was  known  of  Biblical  antiquities,  especially  of 
Old  Testament  times,  except  what  was  recorded  in  the  Bible 
itself  or  what  chanced  to  be  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
classical  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  This  was  considerable 
for  the  New  Testament  period,  but  was  practically  nil  for 
the  Old  Testament  era,  since  classical  writers  recorded  very 
little  information  prior  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  result 
was  that  before  the  advent  of  modem  archeology  there  was 
scarcely  anything  extra-Biiblical  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Today,  however,  the  picture  has  totally  changed.  Besides 
an  ever-increasing  store  of  antiquities  from  Mesopotamia, 
SfiTPt,  and  other  lands  contiguous  to  Palestine,  the  finds  in 
Palestine  itself  are  remarkable,  especially  the  astounding 
documentary  discoveries  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  1947  and 
other  important  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  during  the  past 
eight  years,  particularly  as  the  result  of  the  explorations  at 
Khirbet  Qumran  and  environs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north¬ 
west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  Qumran  Caves  Expedition 
of  March,  1952.'  The  Old  Testament  scholar  now  has  not 

'William  L  Reed,  “The  Qumran  Caves  Expedition  of  March,  1952,”  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  135  (Oct., 
1954),  pp.  8-13. 
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only  a  mass  of  material  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but 
a  considerable  amount  of  manuscript  material  for  the  purpose 
of  textual  criticism,*  an  extremely  needy  field  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  study,  which  has  heretofore  suffered  chronically  from 
the  lack  of  Hebrew  Old  Testament  manuscripts  older  than 
the  tenth  century  A.D.  A  corpus  of  manuscripts  at  least  a 
millennium  earlier  promises  to  revolutionize  Old  Testament 
textual  study. 

But  the  dramatic  developments  of  archeological  science 
affecting  Old  Testament  study,  in  particular  the  manuscript 
recoveries  of  the  past  eight  years,  are  not  without  their  pre¬ 
cursors  in  the  earlier  days.  Although  archeology  before  1947 
could  boast  no  such  significant  Old  Testament  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts  as  have  come  to  light  since  that  date,  many  thrilling 
discoveries  shedding  light  upon  the  Sacred  Page  were  made. 
These  early  finds,  however,  paved  the  way  for  later  triumphs, 
and  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  Biblical 
archeology  as  a  bona  fide  science. 

THE  ROSETTA  STONE — KEY  TO  EGYPT’S  SPLENDID  PAST 

The  discovery  of  this  significant  monument  at  Rosetta 
(Rashid)  near  the  westermost  mouth  of  the  Nile  River  by 
an  officer  in  Napoleon’s  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  may, 
in  a  sense,  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  modern  era  of 
scientific  Biblical  archeology,  since  it  furnished  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  door  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  liter¬ 
ature  of  ancient  Egypt. 

This  famous  slab  of  black  basalt  was  inscribed  in  three 
tongues — ^the  current  Greek  of  200  B.C.,  and  two  forms  of 
Egyptian  writing,  the  older,  more  complicated  hierogl3rphic 
script  and  the  later  simplified  and  more  popular  demotic,  or 
common  language  of  the  people.  The  Greek  could  at  once  be 
read  and  provided  the  clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the  other 
two  Egyptian  scripts. 

Sylvester  de  Sacy  of  France  and  J.  D.  Akerblad  of  Sweden 

*Por  recent  articles  dealing  with  the  discoveries  at  Khirbet  Qumran  see  G. 
Lankester  Harding,  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly  84,  1952,  pp.  104 
ff.,  Frank  M.  Cross,  Biblical  Archeologist  XVI,  1,  1953,  pp.  2  f.,  XVII, 
1,  1954,  pp.  2  ff.,  R.  DeVaux,  Revue  Biblique  60.  1953,  pp.  83  ff.,  pp. 
554  ff. 
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succeeded  in  unravelling  the  demotic  Egyptian  by  identifying 
the  Greek  personal  names  it  contained — Ptolemy,*  Arsinoe 
and  Berenike.  Thomas  Young  of  England  then  proceeded  to 
identify  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  hieroglyphic  portion, 
where  groups  of  characters  enclosed  in  oval  frames,  called 
cartouches,  had  already  been  surmised  to  be  royal  names. 
From  this  point  the  young  Frenchman,  Jean  Fancois  Cham- 
pollion  (1790-1832)  was  able  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  monument,  show  the  true  nature  of  this  script,  formu¬ 
late  a  lexicon  and  a  grammar,  and  translate  numerous 
Egyptian  texts  (1818-1832). 

Champollion’s  achievement  formally  opened  up  the  science 
of  Egyptology.  Scholars  were  now  able  to  read  Egyptian 
monumental  inscriptions  and  reliefs,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  Egyptological  studies  have  gone  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  Today  many  universities  maintain  chairs  in  the  history 
and  culture  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  vistas  of  history,  hitherto 
unknown,  and  which  bear  such  intimate  connection  with  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  earliest  patriarchal  times  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  on  even  into  New 
Testament  times,  were  brought  into  view. 

Now  the  whole  background  of  the  life  of  Joseph  and 
Israel’s  long  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Nile  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  innumerable  ways  because  of  a  vast  body  of 
archeological  material  from  the  monuments,  tombs  and  cities 
of  ancient  Egypt.*  More  important  than  this,  the  entire  con¬ 
text  of  Old  Testament  history  in  its  broad  span  from  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Christ  is  made  immeasurably  clearer  because  of  the 
vast  strides  in  our  knowledge  of  the  empire  on  the  Nile  as 
that  great  nation  of  antiquity  interacted  with  the  mighty 
Assyro-Babylonian  empires  on  the  Tigris-Euphrates  and  the 
Hittite  power  on  the  Halys  across  the  tiny  bridge  that  is 
Palestine. 

Although  many  great  difficulties  remain  in  correlating 
Old  Testament  history  from  the  patriarchal  period  to  the 

'Ptolemy  V  Ephiphanes  (c.  203-c.  ISl  B.C.),  in  whose  honor  the  priests 
of  Memphis  had  composed  the  decree  contained  on  the  stone,  because 
the  monarch  had  conferred  numerous  benefits  on  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

*Cf.  the  present  author’s,  Archeology  and  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  129-1 S2. 
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Davidic  era  with  extra-Biblical  history,  and  the  date  of  such 
pivotal  events  as  the  Exodus,  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and 
the  varied  happenings  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  are  still 
matters  of  great  uncertainty  and  wide  disagreement  of  opin¬ 
ion,  nevertheless  research  in  the  country  of  the  Nile  has  in¬ 
calculably  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  back¬ 
grounds  and  of  the  Old  Testament  itself. 

THE  BEHISTUN  INSCRIPTION — GATEWAY  TO 
ASSYRIAN-BABYLONIAN  ANTIQUITY 

Near  the  small  village  of  Bisitun  (Behistun)  on  the  old 
caravan  route  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana,  carved  boldly  on 
the  face  of  a  mountain  about  500  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain  of  Karmanshah  is  a  large  relief  panel  with  numerous 
columns  of  inscriptions  which  was  to  prove  the  door  of 
access  to  the  vast  treasures  of  Assyrian-Babylonian  cunei¬ 
form  literature. 

Elarly  excavations  had  yielded  a  mass  of  material  on  which 
the  curious  wedge-shaped  writing  appeared.  But  it  was  an 
unsolved  riddle,  despite  the  efforts  of  numbers  of  European 
scholars  to  decipher  it.  Practically  no  progress  was  made 
until  a  young  English  officer  in  the  Persian  army,  Henry  C. 
Rawlinson,  in  1835  and  following  made  the  dangerous  climb 
to  the  Behistun  Inscription  and  executed  copies  and  squeezes 
of  it. 

Rawlinson  soon  became  aware  that  in  the  space  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25  by  50  feet  carved  on  the  rock,  “worth  more 
to  history  than  any  equal  space  in  Asia,"'  he  was  dealing 
not  with  one  language,  but  like  the  Rosetta  Stone,  with  three 
in  the  1200  lines  of  inscription  which  he  had  copied.  All 
three — old  Persian,  Elamite  and  Akkadian — ^were  written  in 
cuneiform  characters. 

Knowing  modern  Persian,  Rawlinson  set  to  work  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  old  Persian  cuneiform.  He  centered  attention  on 
the  personal  names — Darius,  Xerxes  and  Hystaspes — much 
as  the  decipherers  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  had  done  in  the 
demotic  Egyptian  portion  of  that  monument.  After  a  decade 


'Ira  M.  Price,  The  Monuments  and  the  Oid  Testament,  p.  44,  fig.  2S. 
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of  labor,  Rawlinson  finally  succeeded  in  translating  the  five 
columns  (nearly  400  lines)  of  the  Old  Persian  portion  of  the 
inscription  and  sent  it  to  Europe  in  1845.  In  1847  the  text, 
translation  and  commentary  were  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asialic  Society. 

The  life-size  figure  in  the  relief  on  the  rock  turned  out 
to  be  Darius  I  the  Great  (522-486  B.C.),  son  of  Hystaspes, 
an  Achaemenid  prince  of  a  younger  line,  who  saved  the 
empire  from  a  rebellion.  The  scene  depicts  the  king  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  insurrectionists.  The  emperor  is  pro- 
trayed  at  the  left  of  the  relief  accompanied  by  two  attend¬ 
ants.  The  royal  foot  is  placed  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
leading  rebel,  Gaumata  by  name.  The  king’s  left  hand  holds 
a  bow,  while  his  right  hand  is  lifted  toward  the  winged  disk 
with  anthropomorphic  head,  symbolizing  Ahura  Mazada,  the 
Spirit  of  Good,  whom  Darius  worshipped  as  an  ardent  Zoro- 
astrian.  Behind  the  rebel  Gaumata  stands  a  procession  of 
rebel  leaders,  roped  together  by  their  necks.  Beside  and  be¬ 
neath  the  sculptured  panel  the  numerous  columns  of  inscrip¬ 
tion  appear,  relating  trilingually  how  Darius  ascended  the 
throne  and  crushed  the  uprising. 

Working  on  the  supposition  that  the  other  inscriptions 
told  the  same  story,  scholars  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
unravelling  them.  Shortly,  the  second  language,  the  Susian  or 
Elamite,  began  to  yield  its  contents.  Then  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  monument,  that  written  in  Akkadian  or 
Assyro-Babylonian,  was  forced  to  yield  its  contents  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  the  key  opening  the  door  to  the  long- 
lost  and  buried  history  of  the  cradle  of  civilization — ^the 
Tigris-Euphrates  Valley. 

The  linguistic  achievement  of  deciphering  the  Behistun 
Inscription,  as  great  a  feat  in  the  field  of  ancient  philology 
and  history  as  the  discovery  of  radio,  television,  or  atomic 
fission  in  the  realm  of  physics  in  our  modem  day,  was  an 
event  of  incalculable  importance^ archeologically,  which  was 
destined  to  resurrect  the  vanished  nations  of  antiquity  from 
the  vast  cemetery  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley,  the  grave 
of  earth’s  most  ancient  civilizations,  in  which  they  have  lain 
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buried  for  millennia.  Now  enabled  to  read  the  innumerable 
inscribed  clay  tablets  dug  out  of  the  mounds  of  buried  cities, 
the  scholar  was  placed  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the  story 
of  the  ancient  past,  make  it  live  once  again,  and  shed  its 
light  on  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  magnitude  of  the  discovery  of  deciphering  cuneiform 
is  increasing  with  every  decade.  Assyriology  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  research  in  Wery  great  university.  The 
excavations  of  the  last  century,  moreover,  have  brought  to 
light  great  libraries  of  cuneiform  literature.  At  Nineveh  two 
great  libraries  were  unearthed,  which  contained  thousands 
of  clay  tablets.  The  library  of  Ashurbanipal  (669-626  B.C.), 
containing  some  22,000  tablets  and  constituting  the  main 
body  of  recovered  literature  dealing  with  the  civilization  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  its  culture  and  achievements,  provides 
a  great  mass  of  material  illustrating  innumerable  aspects 
of  Old  Testament  history. 

Among  the  tablets  unearthed  and  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  when  the  royal  palace  and  library  of  Ashurbanipal 
were  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Kuyunjik)  by  Hormuzd  Rassam 
in  1863,  were  Assyrian  copies  of  the  Babylonian  creation  and 
flood  stories.  The  identification  and  decipherment  of  these 
particular  tablets  by  George  Smith  in  1872  produced  an 
archeological  sensation.  But  cuneiform  literature  was  to 
prove  a  more  far-reaching  arm  of  Biblical  studies  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  optimists  of  the  day  dared  hope. 

But  not  only  in  Babylonia,  but  elsewhere  as  well,  large 
bodies  of  cuneiform  literature  were  to  be  uncovered.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  furnished  by  the  much-pul  icized  Amama 
Letters  from  Egypt,  discovered  in  1886  at  Tell  el-Amarna, 
“mound  of  the  city  of  the  Horizon,”  also  known  as  Akhetaton, 
about  200  miles  south  of  modern  Cairo.  In  its  great  library 
have  been  recovered  hundreds  of  clay  tablets  in  Akkadian 
cuneiform,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  day,  and  representing 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  petty  princes  in  Palestine  in 
the  14th  century  B.C.  with  the  Egyptian  court  at  Amarna. 

The  Amama  correspondence  gave  an  inside  glance  into 
the  conditions  in  Palestine  just  before  the  conquest  by 
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Joshua  and  the  Israelites,  if  actually  they  do  not  describe 
aspects  of  that  invasion  itself.  One  of  the  documents  from 
the  governor  of  Jerusalem  (Urusalim)  tells  Amenophis  IV 
(Akhnaton)  that  the  Habiru  (Hebrews?)  were  overrunning 
many  of  the  cities  and  could  not  be  held  back. 

Other  important  bodies  of  cuneiform  literature  have  been 
retrieved  from  Boghaz-keui  and  Kanish  (modern  Kul-Tepe) 
in  Asia  Minor,  from  Susa  in  Elam  (Code  of  Hammurabi), 
from  Mari  on  the  Middle  Euphrates,  from  Ras  Shamra 
(ancient  Ugarit  of  the  Amarna  Letters  in  North  Syria)*  and 
from  numerous  other  sites  within  and  without  Babylonia. 

All  these  ancient  documents  have  important  bearings  on 
the  Old  Testament — religiously  and  linguistically,  as  well  as 
historically  and  archeologically.  All  help  to  furnish  a  greatly 
enlarged  background  against  which  the  Old  Testament  glows 
with  new  life  and  meaning. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  AprU-June  Number,  1955) 

*Ugaritic  is,  however,  alphabetic  Canaanite  cuneiform,  not  Akkadian. 
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THE  SONG  OF  HABAKKUK 

By  J.  Ellwood  Evans,  Th.D. 

The  song  of  Habakkuk  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter 
of  his  brief  book.  The  prophet  pictures  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  in  conjunction  with  a  glorious  theophany.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  is  seen  falling  upon  the  pagan  world  and  result¬ 
ing  in  the  triumph  of  Israel.  The  calm,  joyous  confidence  of 
the  prophet  in  his  song  is  impressive.  Habakkuk  ends  his 
short  book  with  words  of  faith  that  are  hardly  exceeded 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament:  “For  though  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  flourish,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the 
labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
food ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  Jehovah,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  is  my 
strength;  and  he  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  will 
make  me  walk  upon  my  high  places”  (Hab.  3:17-19). 

None  but  the  most  careless  reader  would  fail  to  notice 
the  contrast  between  the  song  that  closes  the  book  and  the 
complaint  that  opens  it.  The  contrast  becomes  more  evident 
when  the  complaint  is  placed  beside  the  song:  “0  Jehovah, 
how  long  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not  hear?  I  cry  out  unto 
thee  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt  not  save.  Why  dost  thou  show 
me  iniquity,  and  look  upon  perverseness?  for  destruction  and 
violence  are  before  me;  and  there  is  strife,  and  contention 
riseth  up.  Therefore  the  law  is  slacked,  and  justice  doth 
never  go  forth ;  for  the  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  right¬ 
eous;  therefore  justice  goeth  forth  perverted”  (Hab.  1:2-4). 

The  melancholy  tenor  of  the  complaint  forms  a  dark 
background  beside  the  bright  hope  and  faith  of  the  song. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  read  human  experience  into  Habakkuk’s 
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outburst.  The  reader  is  tempted  to  seek  a  reason  for  the 
change  from  despair  to  faith. 

The  conditions  of  which  Habakkuk  complained  in  chapter 
1  are  not  altered  anywhere  in  the  record  that  follows.  Yet 
the  prophet  lifts  his  voice  in  song  at  the  end.  What  was  the 
path  followed  by  Habakkuk  that  led  him  out  of  doubt  and 
despondency  into  delight  and  confidence?  The  discovery  of 
that  path  would  give  both  present  importance  and  abiding 
value  to  the  song  of  Habakkuk. 

THE  PROPHET,  HIS  TIMES  AND  HIS  PROPHECY 

Nothing  is  known  of  Habakkuk  outside  of  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  The  fact  that  so  little  is  known  about  him 
has  led  to  speculation.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
“watchman”  of  Isaiah  21 :6,  who  was  sent  to  discover  tokens 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  Jewish  rabbis  suggested  he  was 
the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  raised  from 
the  dead  (2  Kings  4:36-37).  But,  while  interesting,  all  this  is 
mere  speculation. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  we  do  know  about 
Habakkuk.  He  was  a  man  with  strong  faith  as  well  as  with 
real  doubts.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  man  whom  God  commissions 
to  introduce  a  new  epoch.  He  was  a  philosopher,  candid, 
earnest,  and  possessed  of  unusual  originality  and  force.  He 
has  been  called  the  “free  thinker  among  the  prophets”’ 
because  he  expressed  strong  doubt  at  the  beginning  of  his 
prophecy.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  has  graphically  described  him 
as  the  prophet  who  moved  “from  the  affirmation  of  faith’s 
agnosticism  ...  to  the  affirmation  of  agnosticism’s  faith.’” 

Habakkuk  is  one  of  the  six  prophetical  books  which  are 
undated.*  Since  the  book  has  no  date,  internal  evidence  must 
be  relied  upon  in  order  to  determine  the  times  in  which  the 
prophet  wrote.  Many  authorities  agree  on  the  date  604-603 
B.C.  Nineveh  had  fallen  in  612  under  the  attack  of  the 
Babylonians  led  by  Nabopolassar  in  alliance  with  the  Medes 


‘George  L.  Robinson,  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  p.  119. 

'Living  Messages  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  I,  274. 

*The  six  books  are  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Malachi. 
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and  the  Scythians.*  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  his  celebrated 
career  of  conquest  in  Western  Asia  and  defeated  Pharaoh- 
necho  of  Egypt  at  Carchemish  in  605.  This  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  that  period.  Egypt's  dreams  of  a  new 
Asiatic  empire  were  shattered  completely.*  Egypt  had  kept 
Judah  in  a  state  of  constant  confusion  between  the  years 
608  and  605  and  the  times  had  been  anxious  ones.  Destruction 
and  violence  became  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  nations  in 
general  at  the  hand  of  the  Babylonians.*  Judah  had  not  yet 
actually  experienced  a  catastrophe  of  invasion  although 
Lebanon,  not  too  far  to  her  north,  had  already  suffered  vio¬ 
lence  (Hab.  2:7).  All  of  these  conditions,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  record  of  the  prophet,  strongly  suggest  a  date 
for  the  Book  of  Habakkuk  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
or  about  603  B.C.  This  would  place  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
as  a  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  as  one 
who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  wicked  king 
of  Judah.  The  style  used  by  the  prophet  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Habakkuk  writes  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  opening  two 
chapters  contain  a  dialogue  between  Jehovah  and  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  raises  certain  perplexing  questions  and  Jehovah, 
.recognizing  the  sincerity  of  the  prophet's  problems,  answers 
them. 

The  book  falls  quite  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  division  discusses  the  problems  of  Habakkuk  (1:1 — 2:3). 
The  second  division  contains  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah  (2:4- 
20)  and  the  third  division  contains  the  praise  of  Habakkuk 
(chapter  3). 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  book  identifies  the  entire 
prophecy  as  being  a  “burden”  (v.  1).  The  word  used  here 
carries  with  it  the  thought  of  pronouncing  judgment.'  Even 
a  cursory  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Habokkuk 
will  support  this  interpretation. 


^Joseph  P.  Free,  Archaeology  and  Bible  History,  pp.  217-18. 

‘Jack  Finegan,  Light  From  the  Ancient  Past,  pp.  114-15. 

•Joseph  P.  Free,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 

^George  Henry  Trever,  “Burden,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  I,  528-29. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOD'S  INACTIVITY 

The  first  division  of  the  book  discusses  two  problems 
which  face  Habakkuk.  The  first  of  these  two  problems  comes 
to  the  reader’s  attention  in  the  opening  eleven  verses  of 
chapter  1.  The  prophet’s  question  (w.  2-4)  is  followed  by 
Jehovah’s  answer  (w.  6-11).  Habakkuk  apparently  felt  that 
God  was  indifferent  to  the  terrible  conditions  which  existed 
in  Judah.  It  seemed  to  the  prophet  that  God  was  not  hearing 
his  prayers.  “O  Jehovah,  how  long  shall  I  cry,  and  thou 
wilt  not  hear?  I  cry  out  unto  thee  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt 
not  save”  (v.  2).  Habakkuk’s  complaint  was  not  against 
God.  He  looked  about  him  only  to  discover  iniquity,  perverse¬ 
ness,  destruction,  violence,  strife  and  contention  on  every 
hand.  It  pained  the  prophet  to  behold  such  an  array  of  evil, 
and  it  perplexed  him  that  God,  the  righteous  One,  had  left 
him  in  it  without  any  explanation.  He  saw  “the  law  slacked” 
in  the  sense  of  become  paralyzed  and  ineffectual.  The  term 
law  or  Torah  refers  to  Divine  instruction  whether  through 
the  priest  (Jer.  18:18;  Mai.  2:6-7)  or  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(Isa.  1:10)  or  even  general  oral  instruction  (Prov.  1:8; 
6:20).*  He  saw  the  failure  of  justice  and  even  its  perversion. 
He  saw  the  righteous  overrun  by  the  wicked.  He  faced  a 
real  problem.  His  difficulty  was  why  Jehovah  permitted  evil. 
Why  did  not  God  do  something  in  the  midst  of  such  appalling 
conditions? 

The  answer  of  Jehovah  to  Habakkuk  is  written  in 
versus  6-11.  The  wrongs  complained  of  will  be  corrected. 
Jehovah  will  intervene  and  will  judge  the  evil  of  which  the 
prophet  had  complained. 

“Behold  ye  among  the  nations,  and  look,  and  wonder 
marvellously;  for  I  am  working  a  work  in  your  days,  which 
ye  will  not  believe  though  it  be  told  you”  (v.  5).  This  verse 
is  the  first  of  three  verses  from  the  Book  of  Habakkuk  which 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  This  verse  is  quoted  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  Acts  13:41.  The  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
anticipating  the  dispersion  of  Israel  as  a  nation  with  the  use 

'A.  B.  Davidson  and  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester,  “Nahum,  Habakkuk  and  Zeph- 
aniah,”  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  pp.  66-67. 
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of  the  phrase  “among  the  nations”  which  is  described  in 
many  other  Scripture  passages  such  as  Deuteronomy  28:64- 
67.  It  is  while  Israel  as  a  nation  is  in  dispersion  that  Jehovah 
will  be  “working  a  work”  which  they  will  not  believe.  In 
using  this  verse  of  Scripture  before  the  Jews  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Antioch,  the  Apostle  Paul  applies  it  to  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  of  Christ.  The  use  of  this  quotation  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  before  Jews  of  the  dispersion  is  very  interesting. 

In  verse  6,  the  prophet  introduces  the  Chaldeans.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Chaldeans  had  been  established  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Under  Merodach-Baladan  they  had  conquered  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  subsequently  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  of  that 
country.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  from  the  reference  to 
the  Chaldeans  in  Habakkuk,  the  prophet  is  referring  to  that 
nation  which  comes  before  us  so  prominently  in  Daniers 
prophecy.  In  verses  6-8,  the  prophet  describes  the  Chaldeans 
or,  as  otherwise  known  in  Scripture,  Babylonians.  They  are 
a  bitter  and  a  hasty  nation.  They  march  through  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  seeking  to  possess  dwelling  places  which  are 
not  theirs.  Their  character  in  invasion  is  described  in  graphic 
language.  They  are  terrible,  dreadful.  Their  judgment  and 
their  dignity  proceed  from  themselves.  Such  terminology  is 
calculated  to  strike  fear  to  the  heart  of  one  who  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  invader.  The  prophet  compares 
their  horses  to  leopards  and  describes  them  as  being  more 
fierce  than  wolves.  Such  description  is  suggestive  of  the 
description  used  of  Gentile  world  powers  in  Daniel  7.  The 
picture  drawn  in  using  the  leopard  suggests  swiftness,  the 
wolf  suggests  ferocity,  and  the  eagle  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
lightning-like  attack  of  the  invader.  Verse  9  suggests  a 
reason  for  their  invasion  “They  come  all  of  them  for  vio¬ 
lence.”  They  are  described  as  taking  captives  in  vast  numbers 
“as  the  sand.”  As  this  invader  from  the  east  sweeps  through 
the  land,  he  “shall  pass  over,  and  be  guilty.”  The  prophet 
suggests  that  the  Chaldean  will  overstep  himself  and  go 
beyond  the  limit  God  intended  for  him  and  thus  become 
guilty  before  Jehovah  and  subject  to  His  judgment.  The 
words  of  the  final  phrase  in  verse  11,  “he  whose  might  is 
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his  god,”  suggests  that  the  invader  will  be  idolatrous  in  set¬ 
ting  up  for  worship  the  very  military  might  that  gives  him 
the  force  to  conquer  as  he  does. 

The  implication  in  verse  11  that  the  Chaldean  will  become 
subject  to  Divine  judgment  because  of  the  excesses  he  com¬ 
mits  is  confirmed  in  other  Scriptures.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldean  is  described  in  Daniel  5.  Habakkuk  gives  the 
cause  while  Daniel  describes  the  outcome  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Chaldeans  by  the  Medes.  ‘Tn  that  night  Belshazzar  the 
Chaldean  king  was  slain.  And  Darius  the  Mede  received  the 
kingdom,  being  about  threescore  and  two  years  old”  (Dan. 
6:30-31). 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April- June  Number,  1955) 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  By  Rene 
Pache.  Translated  by  J.  D.  Em¬ 
erson.  The  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1954.  223  pp.  $2.50. 

Accurate  and  comprehensive 
books  on  the  Holy  Spirit  are  few. 
While  in  the  realm  of  a  popular 
work,  written  for  the  .average 
Christian  reader,  this  volume  has 
remarkable  breadth,  coupled  with 
accurate  insight  into  the  vital 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  author, is  technically  a  lay¬ 
man,  a  doctor  of  law  from  Lau¬ 
sanne,  Switzerland,  but  no  novice 
in  Christian  doctrine.  His  works 
in  various  languages  include  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
Acts,  Ephesians,  Leviticus  and 
Daniel.  The  present  work  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  also  published  in 
Italian  and  Greek.  Since  1947,  the 
author  has  served  as  principal  of 
Emmaus  Bible  School  at  Lausanne, 
and  he  is  a  recognized  evangelical 
leader  in  Europe. 

The  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  here  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  in  English  has 
many  commendable  features.  It  is 
first  of  all  an  accurate  exposition 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  including 
such  neglected  and  mistmdertood 
phases  of  the  doctrine  as  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  predicted  time  of 
tribulation.  While  the  author  does 


not  dwell  upon  it,  he  approaches 
the  doctrine  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  moderate  dispensationalist 
who  is  also  premillennial.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  dispensations : 
that  of  the  Father  (the  Old 
Testament),  that  of  the  Son  (the 
Gospels),  and  that  of  the  Spirit 
(begrinning  with  Pentecost).  The 
distinctions  between  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  present  dispensation 
are  accurately  presented,  and  the 
author  correctly  identifies  the  un¬ 
usual  features  of  the  Gospel  pe¬ 
riod  as  in  principle  related  to  the 
Old  Testament  order,  but  with 
certain  variations.  His  analysis  of 
such  commonly  misimderstood  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  post-resurrection 
“breathing:”  of  Christ  upon  His 
disciples  is  properly  distinguished 
from  the  larger  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  which  begran  at  Pentecost. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  that 
of  an  expanded  outline  coupled 
with  abundant  Scripture  citations. 
His  style  is  that  of  exposition  of 
the  truth  and  there  is  little  de¬ 
fense  of  his  doctrinal  point  of 
view  apart  from  the  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  Scripture.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  debate  technical  points 
or  to  answer  at  length  opposing 
views.  For  this  reason  critics  may 
find  the  work  somewhat  dogmatic. 
However,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  obviously  is  to  present  his 
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point  of  view  to  those  who  are 
friendly  to  his  position.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  well  acquainted  with  vital 
points  of  doctrine,  and  though  he 
does  not  quote  any  authority  ex¬ 
cept  Scripture,  there  is  evidence 
of  wide  reading  and  breadth  of 
comprehension. 

The  book  is  highly  commended 
for  those  who  want  a  complete 
study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  language  a  laymen  can 
understand.  This  volume  deserves 
widespread  reading  and  circula¬ 
tion  among  evangelicals. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  THIRD  PERSON.  By  Leh¬ 
man  Strauss.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
New  York,  1954.  190  pp.  $2.25. 

Written  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  this  volume  consists 
of  seven  devotional  studies  in  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  lay¬ 
men  and  pastors  as  an  approach 
to  a  popular  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

While  somewhat  confined  by  the 
limitations  of  chapter  headings 
cast  in  the  mold  of  alliteration, 
the  author  succeeds  in  presenting 
most  of  the  important  truths  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Spirit.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  true  to  the  Scriptures 
and  in  keeping  with  the  evangel¬ 
ical  faith. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

GOD  IS  UGHT.  By  Edgar  P. 
Dickie.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1954.  261  pp.  $3.00. 

This  volvime,  written  by  the 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  consists 


in  a  series  of  studies  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  revelation  to  personal  con¬ 
viction.  The  author,  while  disa¬ 
vowing  any  identification  with 
Barthianism,  is  nevertheless  in 
the  broad  stream  of  contemporary 
theology  which  has  reacted  against 
liberalism  toward  a  more  trans¬ 
cendent  concept  of  God.  The  au¬ 
thor  defines  his  view  as  “the 
Theology  of  Transcendence,”  which 
he  defines  as  supplanting  to  a 
large  degree  the  “Theolog^y  of 
Liberalism.”  While  he  commends 
liberalism  for  its  integrity  and 
for  clearing  away  the  old  con¬ 
servatism  in  theology,  he  believes 
that  liberalism  was  too  humani¬ 
tarian  and  with  insufficient  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
in  a  true  doctrine  of  revelation. 

The  concept  of  revelation  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  book  is  that  quite 
familiar  to  students  of  Barth¬ 
ianism  and  of  neo-orthodoxy. 
While  denying  that  the  Scriptures 
are  “a  legal  or  a  moral  code,” 
he  suggests  that  “Bible  study 
brings  a  man  to  the  “right  frame 
of  mind”  and  presents  above  all 
the  “example  of  Jesus.” 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  the 
author’s  concept  of  revelation  is 
that  it  consists  of  “the  sharp  im¬ 
pact  of  light.”  By  this  he  means 
that  revelation  does  have  a  super¬ 
natural  quality  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  purely  a  rational  pro¬ 
cess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  the  truthfulness  of  revel¬ 
ation  is  left  to  what  he  defines 
as  “personal  conviction.” 

In  so  far  as  the  volume  puts 
the  emphasis  upon  the  experience 
of  revelation  rather  than  upon 
the  written  Scriptures,  the  point 
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of  view  of  the  author  will  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  theological  conserva¬ 
tives.  It  does  afford  however,  a 
well  written  study  of  the  Barthian 
doctrine  of  revelation  as  modified 
in  contemporary  British  theologry. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GRACE, 
and  Kindred  Themes.  By  George 
Sayles  Bishop.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1954.  609 
pp.  $3.95. 

This  reproduction  of  thirty-six 
messages  from  an  evangelical 
scholar  of  fifty  years  ago  mani¬ 
fests  many  reasons  for  present¬ 
ing  it  to  the  public  again  at  this 
time.  The  author  is  an  exponent 
of  conservative  and  Biblical  the¬ 
ology,  a  Calvinist,  and  a  premil- 
lenarian  of  the  old  school.  The 
book  consists  of  thirty-six  mes¬ 
sages,  each  complete  in  itself,  on 
a  variety  of  interesting  subjects. 
In  the  light  of  current  discussion 
on  the  Revised  Standard  Version, 
the  author's  attack  on  the  English 
Revised  Version  of  1886  is  worth 
a  careful  reading  again.  Other 
outstanding  chapters  which  could 
be  cited  are  those  on  “Inspiration 
of  the  Hebrew  Vowel  Points,” 
“Difficulties  in  the  Bible,”  “A 
Popular  Talk  on  Election,”  “What 
God  Cannot  Do,”  “Imputation,” 
“Adam  and  Christ,”  and  the  chap¬ 
ter,  “Why  Did  God  Create?” 

The  style  is  frank  and  pungent. 
The  author  does  not  spare  his 
opponents  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
chapter  of  James  Arminius.  The 
discerning  reader,  however,  will 
find  much  of  solid  worth  in  this 
volume. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  GOD.  By 
Lesslie  Newbigen.  The  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  New  York,  1964. 
177  pp.  $2.76. 

This  thoughtful  volume  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  attempts  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  world-wide  missionary 
challenge.  He  examines  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Pentecostal  concepts 
in  three  consecutive  chapters.  He 
argues  that  true  ecumenicity  is 
more  than  unity  of  organization 
and  involves  a  unified  approach 
to  the  missionary  challenge.  While 
adhering  to  a  Scriptural  view  of 
the  church  in  general,  the  volume 
proposes  ecumenicity  as  a  way 
to  effective  proclamation  of  the 
gospel. 

Theological  conservatives  will 
find  much  that  is  helpful  and  Bib¬ 
lical  in  this  volume  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  problem  of  theological  bar¬ 
riers  to  ecumenicity  is  left  un¬ 
resolved.  The  gospel  itself  is 
equated  to  “obedience  to  Christ,” 
and  the  distinction  between  the 
church  organized  and  as  a  body 
of  regenerated  believers  is  not 
kept  clear.  The  book  represents 
the  missionary  approach  to  ecu¬ 
menicity  of  those  who  avoid  both 
fundamentalism  and  liberalism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

A  THEOLOGY  OF  GRACE.  By 
James  Daane.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1954.  169  pp.  $3.00. 

In  1924  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  adopted  three  points  as 
essential  to  common  grace:  (1) 
God  has  a  gracious  disposition  to 
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all  men;  (2)  that  a  restraint  of 
sin  is  operative  in  the  individual 
and  in  society;  (3)  that  the  unre¬ 
generate  are  capable  of  civic 
righteousness.  Reverend  Herman 
Hoeksema  at  that  time  rejected 
this  analysis  of  common  grace  as 
a  weakening  of  the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trine  of  total  depravity. 

In  1947  Cornelius  Van  Til  in 
his  book,  Common  Grace,  in  effect 
raised  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  common  grace  to  Christian 
epistemology.  He  attempted  to 
limit  common  grace  so  that  it 
would  fall  short  of  providing  the 
unregenerate  with  a  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  The  present  volume 
by  James  Daane  is  a  critical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Van  Til’s  contribution  and 
a  defense  of  the  three  points  of 
1924. 

Daane’s  discussion  is  intended 
for  scholars  in  theology  and  phil¬ 
osophy  rather  than  lay  readers. 
Those  interested  in  the  current 
discussion  on  common  gr&ce  will 
find  this  book  another  important 
chapter  in  the  attempt  to  evaluate 
this  doctrine.  The  chief  criticism 
of  this  volume  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
bate  as  a  whole  is  that  it  is 
chiefly  philosophical  and  rational 
rather  than  an  exegetical  study  of 
Scriptural  revelation. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

P.  T.  FORSYTH:  PROPHET  FOR 
TODAY.  By  Robert  McAfee 
Brown.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1962.  191  pp.  $3.60. 

P.  T.  Forsyth  lived  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  His  church  affilia¬ 
tion  was  with  the  Congregational 


Union  of  England.  Most  of  his 
ministry  was  spent  in  the  pasto¬ 
rate,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  1901-1921,  he  was 
principal  of  Hackney  College,  a 
Congregational  seminary. 

His  preparatory  schooling  for 
the  ministry  was  in  the  setting 
of  latter  nineteenth  century  lib¬ 
eralism.  Forsyth  was  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  going  along 
with  the  liberals  or  staying  with 
the  conservatives  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union.  He  chose  the  liberals 
and  was  consequently  disdained 
by  the  majority  of  his  fellow  min¬ 
isters  and,  while  still  a  member 
of  the  Union,  found  no  fellowship 
in  it. 

While  engaged  in  his  pastoral 
ministry  and  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  gradually  saw  the 
main  error  and  impotance  of 
liberalism  and  experienced  con¬ 
version,  a  regeneration  through 
the  acceptance  of  the  gracious 
salvation  of  God  provided  in 
Christ.  He  immediately  began  to 
speak  against  the  liberal  position 
and  to  write  concerning  the  grace 
of  God.  Among  his  chief  writings 
are:  Positive  Preaching  and  The 
Modern  Mind,  The  Work  of  Christ. 
The  Person  and  Place  of  Christ, 
The  Cruciality  of  The  Cross,  The 
Principle  of  Authority  and  The 
Justification  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  being 
reviewed  is  to  set  forth  the 
author’s  conviction  that  Forsyth 
has  a  definite  message  for  today. 
The  author  seeks  to  interpret  and 
evaluate  the  writings  of  Forsyth 
as  especially  pertinent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  withdrawal  of 
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many  liberals  from  the  extreme 
position  maintained  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  past  half  century. 

Dr.  Brown  studied  the  writings 
of  Forsyth  while  in  England  at 
Oxford  under  a  .Fuilbright  grant 
in  preparation  for  a  dissertation 
which  is  somewhat  abbreviated  in 
the  production  of  this  book.  He 
does  not  represent  Forsyth  as 
having  espoused  the  fundamental¬ 
ist  position  but  states  rather  that 
he  retained  the  best  in  liberalism, 
while  making  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  the  central  factor  of  his 
belief. 

The  evaluation  of  the  writings 
considered  is  presented  under 
such  chapter  headings  as:  The 
Positive  Gospel,  The  Word  and 
the  World,  The  Cruciality  of 
Christ,  The  Lost  Note  of  Author¬ 
ity.  A  Positive  Foundation  for 
Ethics  and  other  vital  subjects. 
The  reviewer  recommends  Dr. 
Brown’s  book  as  an  introduction 
to  Forsyth,  and  believes  that  in 
Forsyth’s  writings,  which  he  un¬ 
derstands  are  being  reprinted  in 
England,  there  are  many  emphases 
of  pertinent  value.  Not  every  posi¬ 
tion  of  Forsyth,  however,  is  there¬ 
by  endorsed. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  KINGDOM  WITHOUT  END. 

By  Robert  Elliot  Fitch.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1950. 

137  pp.  $2.50. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  *‘A 
Prophetic  Interpretation  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Civilization”  is  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
The  author  begins  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the 


wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory 
in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches:  But  let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that 
he  understandeth  and  knoweth 
me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  ex¬ 
ercise  lovingkindness,  judgment, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith 
the  Lord.”  From  that  statement  he 
proceeds  with  the  idea  that,  if 
elaborated  in  their  positive  as 
well  as  in  their  negative  aspects, 
they  would  provide  the  structure 
of  an  empirical  philosophy  of 
history. 

The  central  thesis  of  the  writ¬ 
ing,  as  stated  by  the  author,  has 
to  do  with  the  continuous  creative 
activity  of  God,  which  is  norma¬ 
tive  within  and  regulative  of  the 
processes  of  history.  This  thesis 
is  elaborated  in  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  under  the  caption,  “The  Living 
God,”  and  is  made  more  specific 
in  the  closing  chapter  under  the 
heading,  “The  Kingdom  Without 
End.”  The  four  intervening  chap¬ 
ters  treat  subordinate  hypotheses 
and  have  to  do  with  the  human¬ 
istic  faith  that  what  rules  history 
is  power,  or  riches,  or  wisdom,  or 
virtue.  Over  against  that  human¬ 
istic  faith  the  writer  seeks  to 
affirm  what  he  terms  the  social, 
historic  faith  of  the  prophet,  more 
aptly  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk,  ‘The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.” 

The  author  makes  clear  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  undertaken  to  put 
in  brief  compass  a  panorama  of 
all  history,  but  has  focused  his 
sight  and  effort  upon  the  current 
scene.  He  has  not  undertaken  to 
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treat  such  subjects  as:  life  and 
death,  sin  and  salvation,  nor  Christ 
and  his  true  church.  His  work  is 
philosophically  religious  rather 
than  theological,  although  it  has 
theological  implications  in  the 
spheres  of  Soteriology,  Ecclesi- 
ology  and  Eschatology. 

For  those  who  desire  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of 
the  conservative  and  liberal  diver¬ 
gencies  of  our  time,  especially 
from  the  strictly  evangelical  and 
fundamental  point  of  view,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  the  author 
gdves  his  intellectual  pedigree  by 
saying  that  he  is  a  hybrid  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  theology,  John  Dewey 
and  Reinhold  Niebuhr  being  his 
patterns. 

C.  A.  Nash 

STUDIES  IN  ISAIAH.  By  Edward 

J.  Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Company,  Grand 

Rapids,  1954.  206  pp.  $2.00. 

This  series  of  studies  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Westminster  Theo¬ 
logical  Journal  and  constitute  a 
reprint  in  book  form.  In  these 
essays  the  author  carries  on  his 
scholarly  contributions  to  the 
evangelical  defense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  against  the  claims  of 
unbelieving  criticism.  The  battle 
has  waged  heatedly  over  Isaiah’s 
prophecies  and  Dr.  Young  evinces 
the  same  loyal  championship  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures 
which  he  manifested  in  My  Serv¬ 
ants  The  Prophets  (Eerdmans, 
1952).  He  also  shows  the  same 
high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  criticism, 
both  of  the  older  variety  and  the 
more  recent  trends. 


The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  an  excellent  survey  of 
the  study  of  Isaiah  since  the  time 
of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  (pp. 
9-110).  This  extended  essay  was 
written,  in  fact,  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  the  publication  of 
the  famous  commentary  of  that 
18th  century  scholar.  The  student 
interested  in  the  actual  message 
of  Isaiah,  rather  than  the  critics’ 
ideas,  will  doubtless  pass  over 
this  section.  However,  even  such  a 
reader  will  find  much  to  delight 
him  in  the  author’s  able  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
the  much-debated  Immanuel  proph¬ 
ecy  and  the  interpretation  of 
Isaiah  52:15.  The  author’s  use  of 
the  latest  archeological  light,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Ras  Shamra  litera¬ 
ture,  renders  his  discussion  par¬ 
ticularly  timely  and  worthwhile. 

M.  F.  Unger 

AND  IN  SAMARIA.  By  Mildred 
Spain.  Central  American  Mis¬ 
sion,  Dallas,  Texas,  1954,  320 
pp..  Cloth,  $2.00,  paper,  $1.50. 

“We  have  passed  over  our 
Samaria”  was  the  watchword  of 
Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  as  he,  while 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Dallas,  along  with  a 
few  faithful  members,  sought  the 
mind  of  God  relative  to  the  virtu¬ 
ally  untouched  republics  of  Central 
America.  Investigration  proved  that 
no  one  was  seriously  considering 
further  witness  in  America’s  des¬ 
perately  needy  Samaria.  That  was 
in  1890.  “And  so,”  wrote  Dr. 
Scofield,  “the  duty  rests  upon  the 
conscience  of  individual  Christians, 
without  regard  to  denominational 
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lines.”  Thus  the  Central  American 
Mission  was  bom. 

The  newly  revised  And  In  Sa¬ 
maria  brings  the  story  of  the 
Central  American  Mission  up  to 
date.  In  1940,  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Mission,  the 
first  edition  of  the  book  by  Miss 
Mildred  Spain  appeared.  The  cur¬ 
rent  revision  seeks  by  means  of 
the  printed  page  to  “gather  the 
church  together”  and  “rehearse 
all  that  God  hath  done  with 
them”  through  its  history  of  more 
than  sixty  years. 

The  fourteen  years  since  And 
In  Samaria  first  appeared  serve 
as  a  convenient  yardage  chain 
to  measure  the  thrilling  advance 
on  the  field  as  portrayed  in  the 
volume.  Advance  has  been  made 
into  Panama.  A  multi-wave  high 
power  radio  station,  TGNA  now 
beams  the  gospel  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  world.  The  new  hos¬ 
pital  in  Honduras  regularly  wit¬ 
nesses  conversions  through  con¬ 
tact  with  patients.  Translation, 
literature  distribution,  and  book¬ 
store  outlets  have  received  new 
emphasis.  Facilities  for  training 
national  workers  have  been  great¬ 
ly  enlarged. 

Latin  America  is  the  region 
of  “the  explosive  population.”  In 
Central  America  the  3,000,000 
population  of  1890  has  more  than 
trebled  to  10,000,000  in  1954.  Of 
greatest  encouragement  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  responsibility  for  gos¬ 
pel  proclamation  by  national 
Christians  themselves.  Some  of 
their  activities  and  leadership  in¬ 
clude  the  founding  of  five  Chris¬ 
tian  grade  schools,  participation 
in  radio  broadcasts,  the  filling  of 


national  pulpits,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  churches. 

And  In  Samaria  is  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  excellently  illustrated  re¬ 
port  to  the  church.  For  pastors  it 
contains  much  material  for  a 
challenge  to  missionary  vision. 
For  praying  Christians  there  is 
challenge  to  intercessory  prayer. 
For  stewards  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  wise  and  God-blessed 
investment.  The  volume  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  contribution  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  treatment  of  evangelical  mis¬ 
sions  in  geographic  areas.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  a  fuller  treat¬ 
ment  of  “the  land  to  be  possessed” 
in  the  final  chapter  would  have 
measurably  helped  the  book. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

RUTH  THE  ROMANCE  OF  RE¬ 
DEMPTION.  By  J.  Vernon  Mc¬ 
Gee.  Van  K  a  m  p  e  n  Press, 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  1954.  158 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of 
this  volume  from  the  talented  pen 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Open  Door,  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  book  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  author’s  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of 
Ruth  are  discussed  verse  by  verse 
in  a  devotional  and  deeply  spiritu¬ 
al  manner.  Four  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purpose  of  the  book 
in  which  are  discussed  matters 
historical,  dispensational,  geneal¬ 
ogical,  and  doctrinal.  Six  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
the  Person  of  the  Redeemer.  One 
chapter  discusses  sin  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  redemption. 
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The  book  is  worthwhile.  It  will 
be  a  blessinsr  to  the  reader. 

J.  E.  Evans 

ORIGINAL  SERMON  OUTUNES. 
By  S.  Franklin  Logsdon.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1954.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  is  the  pastor  of  Im¬ 
manuel  Church,  Holland,  Michi¬ 
gan.  His  Bible  conference  ministry 
has  made  him  well  known  through¬ 
out  America. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  one 
hundred  sermon  outlines.  A  wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  topics  are 
represented.  The  author  is  a 
master  at  the  art  of  alliteration. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  author's  method  of 
outlining.  His  “connotation  meth¬ 
od’’  is  explained  and  illustrated. 
This  discussion  together  with  the 
outlines  that  follow  make  the  vol¬ 
ume  one  which  will  prove  help¬ 
ful,  particularly  to  the  individual 
who  is  just  beginning  to  preach. 

J.  E.  Evans 

MACLAREN’S  SERMON  OUT¬ 
LINES.  By  Alexander  Maclaren. 
Selected  and  edited  by  Sheldon 
B.  Quincer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1954.  151  pp.  $2.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  choice 
selection  of  thirty-five  sermons 
from  the  “prince  of  preachers.’’ 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  aid  the  young  preacher  or 
the  layman  who  is  untrained  in 
the  mechanics  of  sermon  prepara¬ 
tion  thus  making  |iim  a  more 
effective  preacher  of  the  Word  of 
God. 


A  wide  variety  of  sermons  from 
this  master  preacher  have  been 
selected.  Doctrinal,  devotional, 
evangelistic,  and  biographical  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  included  in  these 
outlines.  Thirteen  outlines  are 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  eigh¬ 
teen  from  the  New  Testament. 

The  editor  has  outlined  in  more 
detail  than  usually  was  found  in 
the  original  volumes.  An  effort 
has  been,  made  to  retain  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  content  of  the 
sermon  to  make  the  outline  intel¬ 
ligible  and  suggestive. 

The  book  will  prove  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  young  preacher. 

J.  E.  Evans 

SIMON  PETER.  By  M.  R.  De- 
Haan.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1954.  185 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  messages  contained  in  this 
volume  were  originally  given  over 
the  air  and  are  now  published  in 
printed  form  for  the  blessing  of 
the  Christian  public.  The  author, 
a  former  physician  and  then  pas¬ 
tor,  is  now  known  to  many  as 
the  teacher  of  the  Radio  Bible 
Class  heard  over  the  Mutual  Net¬ 
work,  and  as  the  writer  of  vari¬ 
ous  books  on  prophetic  themes. 

This  work  does  not  purport  to 
be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  life 
of  Simon  Peter  but  rather  con¬ 
tains  treatment  of  certain  inci¬ 
dents  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
importance  in  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  practice  as  well 
as  by  their  need  for  clarification. 
The  author  asserts,  “The  study 
of  Peter’s  life  is  more  than  a 
biographical  sketch,  for  in  the 
life  of  Peter  we  find  illustrated 
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every  important  Biblical  doctrine.” 
A  few  of  the  chapter  titles  reveal 
the  manner  in  which  this  state¬ 
ment  is  supported:  Peter  and  the 
New  Birth;  Peter  and  the  Two 
Natures;  Salvation  and  Disciple- 
ship;  The  New  Messag^e  of  Jesus; 
The  One  True  Church;  The  Mes¬ 
sage  of  Pentecost;  The  Keys  of 
the  Kingdom;  etc. 

Although  greatly  interested  in 
seeking  to  apply  the  truth  to  the 
hearts  of  listeners  and  readers, 
the  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  consistent  practice  through¬ 
out  the  book  of  first  establishing 
the  interpretation  or  meaning  of 
the  passage  involved.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  should  always  precede  appli¬ 
cation;  we  should  first  ask  “What 
does  the  passage  mean?”  and 
then,  “What  does  it  mean  to 
me?” 

In  dealing  with  the  particular 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
the  author  reveals  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  and  an  adherence  to  the 
dispensational  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  writes  with  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  offer  and  rejection  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  at  Pentecost; 
he  declares  with  finality  that  one 
must  distingfuish  between  God’s 
program  for  Israel  and  His  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  Church. 

In  brief  the  reader  will  discover 
in  this  volume  simple  but  search¬ 
ing  messages  that  are  doctrinal 
in  their  foundation  but  practical 
in  their  amplification. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

AMERICA’S  SPIRITUAL  RE¬ 
COVERY.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 


Westfield,  N.  J.,  1954.  189  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  volume  begs  scrutiny  if 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  men  as¬ 
sociated  with  it.  The  introduction 
was  penned  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  book  was  inscribed  to 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The 
author.  Dr.  Elson,  is  currently 
pastor  of  the  National  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Washington,  the 
church  of  which  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  a  member. 

The  opening  chapter  sets  forth 
the  thesis  that  we  are  living  in  a 
day  of  moral  sag  and  deteriora¬ 
tion.  Every  phase  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  examined,  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  to  the  funeral  of 
the  aged,  and  everywhere  the  sec¬ 
ularization  of  life  is  seen  to  be 
evident.  The  author  describes  the 
basic  problem  of  our  age  as  moral 
and  spiritual;  he  calls  for  a 
“fresh  encounter  with  the  living 
Lord  of  the  universe”  as  the  only 
solution. 

Turning  then  to  a  more  en¬ 
couraging  strain.  Dr.  Elson  finds 
evidence  that  we  are  living  in  a 
new  age  of  faith,  that  a  spiritual 
awakening  is  upon  us.  Increased 
church  activity,  renewed  interest 
in  religion  on  college  campuses, 
and  the  religious  appetite  of  the 
reading  public  confirm  the  author’s 
conviction  “that  we  are  getting 
closer  to  Him  than  we  have  been 
for  many  a  long  year.” 

Finally,  after  pointedly  remind¬ 
ing  the  reader  of  America’s  spirit¬ 
ual  heritage,  after  vividly  portray¬ 
ing  the  rise  and  result  of  the 
pagan  Nazi  regime  in  Germany, 
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and  after  realistically  describing 
the  present  threat  of  communism, 
the  author  pleads  for  a  return 
to  the  basic  principles  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  as  they  are  expressed 
in  evangelical  Christianity.” 

All  who  peruse  this  volume  will 
find  it  to  be  readable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Some,  the  reviewer  in¬ 
cluded,  will  rejoice  at  the  clairty 
of  the  call  for  a  return  to  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  while  yet  re¬ 
gretting  that  Dr.  Elson  did  not 
see  fit  with  equal  clarity  to  de¬ 
clare  the  meaning  of  the  same 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  1  Corinthians  15:1-4.  It 
is,  however,  refreshing  to  note 
such  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
ills  of  this  g^eneration  and  it  is 
also  rewarding  to  observe  that 
the  correct  remedy  is  prescribed. 
While  all  will  join  with  the  author 
in  hoping  and  praying  for  the 
application  of  this  remedy,  not  all 
will  be  as  optimistic  and  charita¬ 
ble  as  he  in  the  evidence  cited 
for  proof  that  this  spiritual 
awakening  is  now  upon  us. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  LORD  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

S.  Franklin  Logsdon.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

1964.  163  pp.  12.00. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is 
“The  Manifestation  and  the  Min¬ 
istration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and 
the  volume  is  accordingly  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Third  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Trinity  in  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  men.  Dr.  Logsdon  is  the 
author  of  several  other  devotional 
books,  has  had  wide  acceptance 
as  a  Bible  conference  speaker, 
and  is  at  present  pastor  of  the 


Immanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan,  which  post  he  as¬ 
sumed  after  leaving  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  of  Chicago. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixteen 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  devoted 
to  a  treatment  of  a  gd^en  text  of 
Scripture.  Some  of  the  passages 
discussed  are  Acts  2:2,  John  16:13, 
Acts  9:31,  Zechariah  4:16,  John 
16:14  and  Romans  8:26.  It  is  the 
author’s  central  purpose  to  show 
how  important  the  Spirit’s  min¬ 
istry  is  in  the  life  of  the  child  of 
God.  He  states  in  the  preface, 
“There  is  power  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate,  provid¬ 
ing  a  new  nature;  to  sanctify, 
producing  new  character;  to  ener¬ 
gize,  promoting  a  new  fruitful¬ 
ness;  to  illiuninate,  presenting  a 
new  vision.” 

This  is  a  devotional,  rather  than 
a  doctrinal  treatise,  reflecting  a 
true  pastor’s  awareness  of  the 
need  of  his  people  for  an  under¬ 
standing  and  application  of  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  'The  pung^ent 
and  picturesque  phraseology  con¬ 
tribute  a  gp*eat  deal  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  book  a  delightful  as  well 
as  a  profitable  one  to  read. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  CONSUMING  FIRE.  By  Os¬ 
wald  J.  Smith.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1954.  151  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  the  Bob 
Jones  University  Lectures  on 
Evangfelism  for  1963.  The  author 
is  the  eminent  authority  on  mis¬ 
sions  and  popular  preacher  of 
the  People’s  Church,  Toronto,  Dr. 
Oswald  J.  Smith.  The  divisions 
of  the  theme,  evangelism,  are: 
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(1)  Qualifications  for  evangelism; 

(2)  Evangelism  in  action;  (3) 
Evangelism  or  revival — ^which?; 
(4)  Evangelism  in  the  inquiry 
room;  (6)  Evangelism  in  foreign 
lands;  and  (6)  Lessons  from  evan¬ 
gelism. 

These  lectures  are  presented  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner.  The 
author  has  given  many  illustra¬ 
tions  from  his  own  experience  and 
through  these  illustrations  we  see 
how  God  has  been  using  Dr. 
Smith  for  His  honor  and  glory. 
This  book  can  be  used  as  a  guide 
or  textbook  on  evangelism. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

MORE  POWER  IN  SOUL  WIN- 

NING.  By  David  M.  Dawson. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  1954.  128  pp. 

$1.00. 

The  author  states  in  the  fore¬ 
word  that  his  purpose  in  writing 
this  book  is  ‘*not  only  to  write 
the  chapters  to  inspire  readers 
and  churches  to  soul-winning  and 
methods  of  evangelism,  but  also 
the  chapters  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
prayer,  penitence,  revival  and  how 
to  win  our  loved  ones.”  Through¬ 
out  the  book  he  has  quoted  the 
poems  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Knox,  of 
Oakland,  Cajif.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  au¬ 
thor’s  words  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  or  whether  he  wants  us 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
poems.  I  prefer  the  author’s  terse 
and  pithy  statements  to  the  poet’s 
flight  of  fancy.  There  are  many 
fine  chapters  in  this  book  but  the 
one  on  “Methods  of  Evangelism” 
is  very  suggestive  and  well  writ¬ 


ten.  Add  this  to  your  library  as 
a  worthwhile  book. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PULPIT, 
VOL.  IL  The  Preaching  of  G. 
Campbell  Morgan.  By  Fleming 
H.  Revell,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  1954. 
345  pp.  $4.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a 
set  of  ten — all  of  which  will  be 
printed  in,  the  near  future.  These 
twenty-six  messages  are  printed 
word-for-word  just  as  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  preached  them  from 
his  pulpit.  These  sermons  are 
exegetical,  being,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  based  on  a  single  verse 
rather  than  a  group  of  verses. 
Some  of  the  sermons  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are:  (1)  The  flight  of  faith 
(1  Tim.  6:12);  (2)  The  name 
Jesus  (Matt.  1:24);  (3)  The  all- 
sufficient  grace  (2  Cor.  12:9); 
(4)  The  deity  of  Jesus  (Col.  2:9); 
and  (5)  Preparation  for  service 
(Isa.  6:l-9a).  These  sermons 
scintillate  with  freshness  and  eru¬ 
dition.  Read  them  and  a  great 
blessing  will  be  yours. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

UNDER  THREE  FLAGS.  By  Ste¬ 
phen  Neill.  Friendship  Press, 
New  York,  1954.  186  pp.  $2.00. 

Up  to  August  15,  1947,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Asiatic  conti¬ 
nent  was  known  as  India.  How¬ 
ever,  on  that  date,  three  countries, 
i.e.,  Pakistan,  India  and  Ceylon, 
were  recognized  as  independent 
countries.  Each  country  has  its 
own  flag.  Hense  the  title  of  this 
book.  Under  Three  Flags. 

The  author  is  Bishop  Stephen 
Neill,  an  Irish  Anglican.  He  served 
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twenty  years  as  a  missionary  in 
South  India.  Later,  he  travelled 
on  special  missions  and  projects 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  International  Missionary 
Council. 

Bishop  Neill  portrays  very  ade¬ 
quately  the  problem  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  each  of  these  countries. 
Then,  he  depicts  the  utter  pov¬ 
erty  in  them  and  shows  how  each 
of  the  major  relisrions  is  attempt¬ 
ing:  to  regrain  and  revive  its  own 
religrion.  The  recrudescence  of  Hin- 
dmsm,  the  rejuvenation  of  Moham¬ 
medanism,  and  the  revival  of 
Buddhism  is  seen  in  each  of  these 
countries. 

He  shows  that  the  Christian 
church  is  to  be  a  grreat  factor  m 
solving:  the  problems  in  these 
new  states.  He  says  that  “deci¬ 
sions  taken  in  the  next  few  years 
in  that  part  of  the  world  will 
have  the  gn^avest  signiificance  for 
North  America  and  the  whole  of 
the  West.”  The  author  is  i>€r- 
suaded  that  the  united  church  is 
the  best  solution  for  the  problem 
and  that  the  foreign  missionary 
must  take  a  minor  role  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  of  tomorrow.  This  book  is 
very  enlightening:  on  the  future  of 
missions  in  these  countries.  Read 
and  study  this  book  very  care¬ 
fully. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

FROM  NATION  TO  NATION.  By 
Martha  L.  Moennich.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1964.  153  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  an  inspiring  missionary 
travelog  from  the  pen  of  Martha 
L.  Moennich.  She  has  worked  in 
more  than  sixty  countries  and 


fifty-three  mission  organizations. 
This  is  not  just  another  travelog 
but  it  is  a  book  which  should  sui>- 
plement  any  text  on  missions.  The 
author  includes  a  brief  history 
of  each  country  which  she  has 
visited.  Then  she  describes  the 
land,  the  people,  and  their  needs. 
She  lists  what  the  various  mis¬ 
sion  societies  are  doing  in  each 
field.  This  book  will  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  text  for  mission  study  classes. 
Try  it  and  you  will  be  pleased. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION 
SPEAKS  TO  US.  By  Herbert 
H.  Wemecke.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1954.  176 
pp.  $3.00. 

This  book  by  the  Professor  of 
Biblical  interpretation  and  Li¬ 
brarian  at  Eden  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
Revelation  aimed  “to  acquaint  the 
interested  layman,  the  theological 
student,  and  the  minister  with 
the  thrilling  and  practical  mes¬ 
sage  which  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  presents.” 

The  point  of  view  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  clearly  revealed  in 
this  statement  by  the  author: 
“The  visions  portray  in  symbolic 
form  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  Roman  Empire  in 
John’s  day  and  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Lamb 
and  the  dragon,  between  Christ 
and  the  world  since  then,  in  our 
time  and  beyond  our  day”  (p. 
24).  We  cannot  agree  with  such  a 
viewpoint  which  denies  literal  in¬ 
terpretation,  without  which  prin¬ 
ciple  the  Bible  becomes  a  mean¬ 
ingless  book. 
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Obviously,  there  is  also  a  denial 
of  the  future  fulfillment  of  the 
events  of  the  book  except  as  the 
conflict  between  Christ  and  the 
world  continues  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  author’s  desire  to 
“avoid  many  highly  theoretical 
views”  of  the  millennium  is  hardly 
a  realistic  facing  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  book. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  FALL  AND  RISE  OF  IS¬ 
RAEL.  By  William  L.  Hull.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1954.  424  pp. 
$3.95. 

One  has  many  reactions  to  a 
book  like  this  so  interestingly 
written  by  one  who,  because  of  his 
missionary  experience  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  well  qualified  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  work.  As  a^whole  the 
book  presents  a  very  thorough 
and  easily  read  account  of  the 
fascinating  history  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  Israel  from  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  present  hour.  Part  One 
traces  the  history  of  the  Jews  to 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 
Part  Two  deals  primarily  with 
the  Zionist  movement,  while  Part 
Three  is  an  account  of  the  events 
surrounding  and  following  the  UN 
partition  of  Palestine.  The  con¬ 
cluding  section  traces  the  fortunes 
of  the  State  of  Israel  from  its 
founding  in  1948. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author, 
who  is  a  Christian,  is  definitely 
pro-Zionist.  Although  the  author 
does  present  instances  of  atro¬ 
cities  committed  by  both  sides 
during  the  Arab-Jewish  war,  he 
almost  approaches  the  position  of 


justifying  the  reign  of  terror 
which  accompanied  the  birth  of 
Israel  (cf.  p.  249).  This  seems  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  wrong 
slant  which  many  students  of  the 
prophetic  Word  have  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  political  entity  we 
call  Israel.  What  we  see  happen¬ 
ing  today  in  the  Middle  East 
though  it  is  likely  preparatory  to 
the  final  regathering  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  that  regathering,  for  it  finally 
will  be  accomplished  by  angelic 
means  (Matt.  24:31). 

One  fears  that  many  Christians 
in  their  joy  at  seeing  what  is 
happening,  which  will  surely  even¬ 
tuate  in  the  literal  fulfillment  of 
God’s  promise  to  Israel,  are  justi¬ 
fying  all  the  means  that  lead  to 
that  end.  God  never  countenances 
sin  even  though  sinful  acts  may 
ultimately  be  used  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  purposes.  Judas, 
Ilerod,  and  Pilate  are  certainly 
not  to  be  praised  for  their  part  in 
crucifying  Christ  even  though  He 
was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  And 
neither  does  God  approve  of  any 
of  the  sins  committed  by  either 
side  during  the  recent  struggle. 
Of  course  one  is  not  saying  that 
the  author  says  that  God  approves 
of  sin,  but  one  feels  that  there 
might  be  a  more  balanced  em¬ 
phasis  in  most  of  the  book.  It  is 
not  wise  to  make  such  a  statement 
as:  “Can  we  doubt  that  this 
movement  is  inspired  by  God 
.  .  .?”  (p.  271).  The  last  appeal 
of  the  book  is  to  American  Jews 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Israel 
by  finances  and  immigration.  We 
need  to  remember  that  any  Jew’s 
(or  Arab’s)  personal  relation  to 
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Christ  is  far  more  important  and 
urgent  than  his  relation  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS  OF 
THE  1920’8.  By  Sister  Mary 
Patrice  Thaman.  Bookman  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  1954.  215 
pp.  $3.75. 

The  writer  correctly  sets  forth 
that  the  1920’s  were  a  revolt 
against  tradition  in  every  area 
of  life.  Her  task  was  to  determine 
to  what  extent  religious  leaders 
as  represented  by  representative 
religious  periodicals  of  the  decade 
were  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  decade.  Her  conclusions  are 
based  on  an  objective  investiga¬ 
tion  of  some  6500  issues  of  peri¬ 
odicals  representative  in  some  of¬ 
ficial  sense  of  the  following  de¬ 
nominations:  Baptist,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Unitarian,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  Presbyterian,  Jews.  To  her 
credit,  it  may  be  said  there  is 
no  discernible  Catholic  bias  in 
her  treatment. 

She  asserts  that  for  the  most 
part  religious  leaders  were  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  decisive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  1920’s  especially  in 
the  realm  of  morals  than  were 
leaders  in  other  areas.  “In  view¬ 
ing  this  gamut  of  life,  from  the 
literature  going  into  the  American 
home  to  the  sundering  of  the 
home  itself  by  divorce,  these  chap¬ 
ters  have  shown  that  manners 
and  morals  were  no  longer  being 
channeled  in  traditional  streams. 
These  pages  have,  likewise,  proved 
that  the  religious  editors  and 
spokesmen  were  keenly  alerted 
to  the  shiftings  in  the  contempo¬ 


rary  scene,  and  in  their  journals 
have  reconstructed  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  a  picture  of  their  day. 
Periodical  literature  thus  has  no 
mean  role  in  the  sphere  of  histor¬ 
ical  research,” 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
American  scene  that  much  of 
what  was  said  then  is  just  as  ap¬ 
plicable  today.  It  is  even  sadder 
that  much  of  what  was  considered 
beyond  the  pale  in  those  days  is 
accepted  today;  in  fact,  conditions 
in  some  areas  are  far  worse. 

J.  F.  Rand 

GOD  SPEAKS.  By  Frederick  W. 
Brink.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1954.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

The  meditations  in  this  devo¬ 
tional  volume  are  arrangred  as 
daily  reading's  for  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks  and  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  “God  speaks,” 
“Christ  speaks,”  and  “Life  speaks.” 
The  author,  who  is  a  Navy  chap¬ 
lain  uses  the  first  person  in  writ¬ 
ing  these  thoughtful  essays. 

Unfortunately  even  a  careful 
reader  cannot  accurately  discern 
the  author’s  doctrinal  position  and 
this  lack  of  doctrinal  emphasis 
detracts  seriously  from  their  use¬ 
fulness.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  here  which  would 
alienate  the  Bible  believer,  yet 
there  is  little  of  spiritual  warmth 
to  attract. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  PRACTICE  AND  POWER 
OF  PRAYER.  By  John  Suther¬ 
land  Bonnell.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1954.  93  pp. 
$1.50. 

The  psychology  of  prayer  is  an 
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attractive  subject  for  preaching 
these  days  and  seems  to  draw  a 
crowd  wherever  it  is  pleasingly 
presented.  These  messages,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  drew  overflow  crowds  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  a 
church  which  seats  over  2,000. 

Like  many  volumes  there  is 
much  of  profit  here  and  the  be¬ 
liever  will  benefit  from  Dr.  Bon- 
nell’s  discussion  of  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages.  Somehow  one  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  however,  that  there  is 
uncertainty  in  Dr.  Bonnell’s  mind 
as  to  how  ^God  answers  prayer. 
At  least  he  never  fully  commits 
himself  in  this  volume. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “By  what  means  can  prayer 
for  others  affect  their  lives?”  the 
author  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  “The  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
lies  in  the  realm  of  psychological 
laws.  Dean  Bosworth  points  out 
that  most  of  the  prayers  we  ask 
of  God  on  behalf  of  others  can  be 
answered  if  God  possesses  the 
power  to  put  a  thought  into  a 
human  mind.  .  .  .  Most  educated 
people  believe  that  we  can  influ¬ 
ence  each  other’s  thinking  to  some 
degree  at  least  without  any  sen¬ 
sory  contact.  There  appears  to  be 
evidence  that  God  influences  the 
minds  of  men,  and  in  so  doing 
alters  the  courses  of  events.” 
Extra-sensory  perception  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  author  has  propounded. 

J.  F.  Rand 

OF  ANOTHER  WORLD.  By  Har¬ 
old  Petroelje.  Baker  Book  House, 


Grand  Rapids,  1949.  172  pp. 

$2.60. 

By  his  subtitle,  “The  Origin 
and  Character  of  Christ’s  Church,” 
the  author  clarifies  the  subject  of 
his  book  which  is  hidden  by  the 
intriguing  but  enigmatic  title.  In 
every  facet  of  the  subject  of  the 
church  he  demonstrates  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  characterization  of  it 
made  in  his  title.  The  volume  is 
well  thought  out  and  organized 
around  a  central  theme  which 
runs  through  it  like  a  refrain. 

The  author  writes  with  a  facile, 
yet  careful  pen.  The  foundation  of 
the  material  is  Biblical,  but  it  is 
expressed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  author’s  own  words  which  seek 
to  reach  both  Christians  and  un¬ 
believers  on  the  everyday  level 
where  they  live.  One  might  desire 
a  more  frequent  reference  to 
Scripture  either  by  quotation  or 
by  comparative  reference  to  sup¬ 
port  assertions. 

Generally  the  author  demon¬ 
strates  a  marked  degree  of  doc¬ 
trinal  and  spiritual  discernment. 
He  properly  recognizes  that  the 
work  of  the  church  and  her  great 
need  today  is  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of 
God.  He  inveighs  against  the 
church  taking  the  “big  business” 
viewpoint  of  the  world  and  the 
world’s  methods  for  supporting 
and  promoting  her  program. 

On  the  other  hand  the  author 
falls  into  the  frequent  error  that 
Satan’s  objective  is  to  be  as  unlike 
God  as  he  can  be.  In  the  light  of 
Satan’s  declared  purpose  to  be 
like  the  most  High  (Isa.  14:14) 
this  opinion  can  hardly  be  substan- 
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dated.  He  also  uses  the  parable 
of  the  leaven  to  represent  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  church. 

Reading  this  volume  has  been  a 
refreshing  experience  and  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  blessed  truth  that 
as  Christians  we  are  cidzens  of 
heaven.  Such  a  reminder  from  time 
to  time,  if  heeded  and  translated 
into  daily  life,  would  help  all  be¬ 
lievers. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  LIFE.  By  V. 

Raymond  Edman.  Van  Kampen 

Press,  Wheaton,  Illinois.  1954. 

268  pp.  $2.00. 

One  of  the  outstanding  devo¬ 
tional  speakers  and  writers  of 
evangelical  Christianity  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  V.  Raymond  Edman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wheaton  College.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  style  all  his  own  which 
is  piquant  and  challenging.  His 
messages  are  always  appropriate, 
full  of  Scriptural  practicality  and 
spiritual  wisdom  for  daily  living. 
They  reveal  both  wide  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  extensive  reading. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  devotional  volume.  The  Disci¬ 
plines  of  Life,  and  who  have  been 
blessed  by  it  will  rejoice  to  learn 
of  the  publication  of  this  com¬ 
panion  volume.  In  this  book  of  28 
chapters  the  same  format  and 
design  is  used,  making  the  two 
works  a  valuable  team  for  use  in 
spiritual  comfort,  encouragement, 
and  instruction. 

The  subject  of  each  meditation 
begins  with  a  word  starting  with 
the  letter  “D”  and  centers  around 
a  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture 
which  presents  the  thought  of  the 
chapter.  Facing  the  beginning  page 


of  each  chapter  also  is  a  short 
poem  selected  for  its  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  subject. 

The  reviewer  has  personally  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  reading  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  as  well  as  its  older  brother. 
As  in  past  years  he  has  presented 
as  gifts  to  friends  at  birthdays 
and  anniversaries  and  to  Chris¬ 
tians  visited  in  hospitals  many 
copies  of  the  earlier  volume,  so  in 
the  future  he  anticipates  giving 
many  copies  of  this  new  book. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

DEVOTIONS  AND  PRAYERS  OF 
JOHN  CALVIN.  CompUed  by 
Charles  E.  Edwards.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  1954.  120 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  brief  devotional  book  con¬ 
sists  of  52  short  expository  ex¬ 
cerpts  chosen  from  John  Calvin's 
commentaries  on  the  minor  proph¬ 
ets  and  52  brief  prayers  selected 
from  those  Calvin  uttered  to  close 
his  lectures.  In  the  format  of  the 
volume  the  paragraph  exposition 
with  its  title  and  its  Scripture 
verse  appears  on  each  left-hand 
page,  faced  by  the  prayer  chosen 
for  its  appropriateness  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  exposition.  An  index  of 
subjects  concludes  the  work. 

In  addition  to  his  excellent  job 
of  compilation  and  editing,  Mr. 
Edwards  has  prepared  a  short  in¬ 
troduction  which  reveals  some 
facets  of  the  amazing  character 
and  personality  of  John  Calvin. 
Something  of  the  spiritual  stature 
of  the  man  is  explained.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  commentaries  is  made 
more  amazing  when  one  realizes 
that  Calvin  delivered  them  ex- 
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temporaneously.  The  prodigious 
correspondence  of  Calvin  and  the 
extent  and  impact  of  his  influence 
upon  the  Protestant  movement 
throughout  Europe  as  a  result  of 
it  is  also  disclosed  in  part. 

This  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
that  other  brief  devotional  volume 
produced  from  the  works  of  John 
Calvin,  the  Golden  Booklet  of  the 
True  Christian  Life. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

LAW  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  BE¬ 
LIEVER  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GRACE. 
By  Alva  J.  McClain.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  Missionary  Herald  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Winona  Lake,  Indi¬ 
ana,  1954.  58  pp.  No  Price. 

The  honored  President  of  Grace 
Theological  Seminary  at  Winona 
Lake  has  produced  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet  of  ten  chapters  a  concise 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  thorough 
and  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
Scriptural  relationship  between 
law  and  grace.  It  is  plainly  and 
simply  written  with  the  consistent 
objective  of  being  helpful  to  ordi¬ 
nary  Christians  who  are  confused 
or  misled,  a  goal  it  should  emi¬ 
nently  achieve. 

The  first  chapter,  “What  Is  ‘The 
Law’  in  General  New  Testament 
Usage?’’,  in  substance  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  the 
October-December,  1953,  number 
(pp.  333-41).  Readers  helped  by 
that  article  will  rejoice  to  learn 
of  the  completion  of  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  work  which  was  even  then 
in  process. 

The  various  chapters  deal  with 
specific  questions  concerning  the 
law  in  its  relationship  to  salva¬ 


tion,  God’s  purpose  for  it,  Israel, 
the  Gentiles,  and  Christians.  After 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  standard  of  life  for  the 
Christian,  Dr.  McClain  ends  his 
booklet  with  a  chapter  answering 
objections,  questions,  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  pamphlet  will  prove  prof¬ 
itable  to  every  Christian  who 
reads  it  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
tutelage.  Christian  workers  should 
have  copies  on  hand  to  give  to  be¬ 
lievers  under  their  care  who  are 
troubled  with  these  problems. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

HUGH  ROY  CULLEN:  A  Story 
of  American  Opportunity.  By 
Ed  Kilman  and  Theon  Wright. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1954.  376  pp.  $4.00. 

The  subtitle  is  most  appropriate. 
This  fascinating  story  of  the  life 
to  date  of  one  of  the  world’s 
richest  men  and  most  benevolent 
philanthropists  underscores  the 
truth  of  American  opportunity 
with  irrefutable  testimony.  Hugh 
Roy  Cullen  rose  from  comparative 
poverty  to  fabulous  wealth 
through  the  black  magic  of  oil. 
This  typical  American  success 
story,  however,  is  in  the  best 
Horatio  Alger  tradition,  because 
much  of  its  explanation  lies  in 
Mr.  Cullen’s  determination,  per¬ 
sistent  hard  work,  wise  decisions 
based  on  both  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  broad  common  sense,  and 
high  ethical  standards  of  hon¬ 
esty,  fair  play,  and  helpfulness. 

This  book  deserves  wide  reader- 
ship  among  young  and  old  alike. 
It  is  written  superbly,  based  upon 
careful  and  exhaustive  research. 
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It  is  a  fast-moving  story  that 
reads  more  like  fiction  than  biog¬ 
raphy.  It  will  be  an  inspiration 
and  a  challenge  to  any  one  who 
will  read  it.  This  book  will  remind 
Americans  how  far  this  nation  has 
slipped  from  the  ideals  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opportunity  which  made  it 
great  toward  the  socialistic  wel¬ 
fare  state. 

To  the  thoughtful  Christian, 
however,  this  book  of  Mr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  life  has  two  lessons  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  will  miss.  Here  is  an 
example  of  how  completely  a  life 
can  be  governed  and  molded  by 
the  ethics  of  Christianity  received 
in  training  as  a  child  without  the 
possession  of  a  living  Christian 
faith.  The  book  strongly  and 
rightly  empasizes  Mr.  Collin’s  un¬ 
swerving  honesty  and  sense  of 
fair  play.  It  refers  occasionally  to 
his  faith  in  God.  But  never  once 
does  it  even  intimate  that  Mr. 
Cullen  has  been  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  result  of  his 
personal  faith  in  the  redemptive 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cullen  have  be¬ 
come  known  for  their  generous 
and  widespread  philanthropies.  At 
present  such  benevolences  exceed 
$160  million.  Both  the  extent  and 
the  motivation  of  these  gifts  are 
most  admirable.  But  in  contrast 
the  maneuverings  and  direct  so¬ 
licitations  of  high-placed  repre¬ 
sentatives  »f  various  religious 
bodies  for  a  share  in  the  gravy 
train  are  almost  sickening.  Mr. 
Cullen  has  never  identified  himself 
with  any  religious  group,  and 
that  is  little  wonder  after  the 
manner  in  which  their  leaders 


have  buzzed  around  him  like  bees 
after  honey. 

Here  is  the  life  to  date  of  a 
great  and  a  good  American.  He 
has  done  and  he  is  doing  much  for 
his  country.  It  is  a  thrilling  story 
and  a  great  lesson. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

PATHWAYS  TO  POWER.  By 

Merrill  F.  Unger.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

1953.  160  pp.  $2.00. 

This  little  book  is  brimful  of 
precious  truth  and  gracious  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  manifestly  what  a  de¬ 
votional  book  should  be,  a  careful 
study  of  God’s  Word  and  ways 
and  a  true  outflow  of  a  devoted 
heart  which  knows  by  i>ersonal 
and  intimate  experience  our  heav¬ 
enly  Father  and  the  Lord  Himself. 

It  consists  of  twenty-one  vital 
studies  of  Biblical  truth  which 
have  merited  a  prominent  place 
of  publication  in  half  a  dozen  of 
America’s  principal  and  dependa¬ 
ble  Christian  magazines.  Earnest 
Christians  may  well  be  thankful 
that  Dr.  Unger  has  made  these 
needed  messages  available  in  this 
helpful  form. 

The  lessons  are  gathered  under 
the  following  five  significant  chap¬ 
ter  headings:  The  Pathway  of 
Prayer,  Knowledge,  Faith,  Conse¬ 
cration,  and  Service.  Some  of  the 
impressive  subjects  are:  Keeping 
the  Morning  Watch,  Defeating 
Our  Spiritual  Foes,  Experiencing 
God’s  Peace,  Knowing  God’s  Will, 
Forgetting  Past  Failure,  Meeting 
Trials  and  Testings,  Triumphing 
in  Christ,  Accepting  God’s  Plan 
for  Our  lives.  Radiating  the 
Beauty  of  the  Lord. 
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Any  serious  minded  Christian 
will  derive  immeasurable  benefit 
and  blessing:  from  the  careful 
reading:  of  this  most  helpful  book. 

C.  F.  Lincoln 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

BIBLE  LANDS.  By  Fred  H. 

Wig:ht.  Moody  Press,  Chicag:o, 

1953.  336  pp.  $4.00. 

A  new  work  of  this  character 
has  for  a  long  time  been  a  real 
desideratum.  No  student  can  pos¬ 
sibly  expect  to  avoid  embarrassing 
mistakes  in  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  Biblical  truth  unless 
he  informs  himself  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Bible  times  and  lands. 
Dr.  Wight  has  performed  a  real 
service  to  the  students  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

The  book  is  condensed  in  style 
— rarely  does  a  sentence  extend 
to  more  than  three  lines  of  book 
print.  The  chapters  are  short — 
averaging  about  nine  pag:es.  The 
chapters  are  well  broken  up  by 
sub-headings  which  in  turn  are 
divided  into  significant  short  par¬ 
agraphs.  The  words  used  are 
unadorned  but  meaning:ful.  How¬ 
ever,  the  style  is  not  choppy  but 
easy-flowing.  Altogether  the  book 
is  a  marvel  of  terseness  with  ful¬ 
ness  of  treatment. 

There  are  thirty-one  chapters 
dealing  with  representative  fea¬ 
tures  of  domestic,  religious,  civic, 
educational,  rural  and  agricultural 
life,  and  kindred  subjects. 

This  treatise  does  not  seek  to 
displace  the  more  detailed  and 
technical  works  like  Millers’  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Bible  Life  nor  the 
older  volumes  like  Thomson’s  The 


Land  and  the  Book,  but  for  its 
special  purpose  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  Bible  student’s 
books. 

There  are  over  eleven  hundred 
references  in  a  good  textual  in¬ 
dex;  the  fine  g:eneral  index  con¬ 
tains  about  four  hundred  entries; 
and  the  bibliography  is  composed 
of  about  sixty-five  titles.  The 
volume  is  well  bound,  the  paper 
of  good  quality,  and  the  type 
clear  and  easy  to  read. 

C.  F.  Lincoln 

GOD’S  REMEDY.  By  Donald  Grey 

Bamhouse.  Van  Kampen  Press, 

Wreaton,  Illinois,  1954.  387  pp. 

$4.00. 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series 
of  expository  messages  on  Romans 
by  the  outstanding  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  volume 
picks  up  where  the  other  two, 
Man’s  Ruin  and  God’s  Wrath, 
stopped.  It  covers  Romans  3:21- 
4:25.  The  messages  are  the  ones 
delivered  over  the  Bible  Study 
Hour,  a  nation-wide  radio  broad¬ 
cast. 

As  Dr.  Bamhouse  has  expressed 
it,  “The  method  employed  is  to 
take  the  epistle,  phrase  by  phrase, 
and  to  invert  the  whole  of  the 
Bible,  like  a  pyramid  resting  on 
its  point,  with  the  full  weight  of 
all  the  truth  on  each  succeeding 
text,  phrase,  and  even  word.” 
Thus,  one  will  find  here  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  almost  every  verse  in 
the  section  covered. 

The  volume  excels  in  three  par¬ 
ticulars.  Its  exegetical  insight  is 
characterized  by  accuracy,  even 
brilliancy.  The  author  is  obvi- 
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ously  well  acquainted  with  the 
ori^nal  text.  In  the  second  place 
its  illustrations  are  apt  and  tell¬ 
ing:.  In  this  reviewer's  opinion  Dr. 
Bamhouse  would  do  the  Christian 
public  a  gn*eat  service  if  he  would 
write  a  manual  on  the  obtaining 
and  using  of  illustrations.  In  the 
third  place,  the  appropriate  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  following  each  mes¬ 
sage. 

The  volume,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  the  series,  is  commended 
highly  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  expository  literature  on  the 
gnreat  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  FATHERS. 
Volume  I,  The  Library  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Classics.  Edited  by  Cyril 
C.  Richardson.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1953.  413  pp. 
$5.00. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  historical  works,  known 
as  The  Library  of  Christian  Clas¬ 
sics.  The  editor  is  a  professor 
of  church  history  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  purpose  of  the  series,  to 
consist  of  at  least  twenty-six  vol¬ 
umes,  is  .  .  to  present  a  sound 
selection  of  the  grreat  writings  of 
Christian  history,  edited  afresh 
and  in  many  instances  translated 
anew  or  for  the  first  time.” 

The  first  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
fathers.  In  it  are  selections  such 
as  Clement’s  First  Letter,  The 
Letters  of  Ignatius,  The  Letter  of 
Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
The  First  Apolog:y  of  Justin,  and 


others.  An  introduction  is  provided 
for  each  selection. 

For  one  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  and  especially 
in  Patristic  studies,  the  volumes 
of  this  series  will  be  found  help¬ 
ful. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  IRONY  OF  AMERICAN 

HISTORY.  By  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York,  1952.  174  pp.  $2.50. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Neibuhr  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  the  ironic  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  America  finds  her¬ 
self  today.  This  stems,  he  says, 
from  the  fact  that  the  nation 
which  was  once  innocent  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  highest  ideals  finds 
herself  forced  to  prove  her  virtue 
by  superior  power.  And  yet  the 
author  would  not  have  us  shirk 
our  moral  responsibilities  but  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
munists  are  a  dangerous  foe  with 
whom  we  have  little  in  common 
(pp.  174-75).  The  book  is  cer¬ 
tainly  provocative  but  will  not 
especially  interest  the  average 
reader  unless  he  is  a  student  of 
political  science. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  By  Carl  H. 

Kraeling.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1951.  218  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  book  by  the  director  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  few 
writings  to  appear  in  recent  years 
on  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  liberal  viewiwint  con¬ 
cerning  source  materials  and  thus 
spends  many  pages  discussing  the 
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historicity  and  accuracy  of  the 
facts  of  John’s  life.  The  book 
fails  to  discuss  the  full  theologi¬ 
cal  implications  of  John’s  mes¬ 
sage,  “Repent  ye:  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” 

The  most  valuable  contribution 
of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of 
John’s  rite  of  baptism.  There  is  a 
lot  of  fuzzy  thinking  among  con¬ 
servatives  today  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  and  relationships  of  prose¬ 
lyte  baptism,  John’s  baptism,  and 
Christian  baptism,  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  book  which  deals  with 
this  matter  does  a  grreat  deal  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  problems. 
Though  'the  relevance  of  the 
facts  to  John’s  ministry  is  a  uni¬ 
que  contribution  of  this  book,  the 
facts  concerning  John’s  baptism 
are  not  new,  for  much  of  the 
same  material  appears  in  older 
Bible  dictionaries.  The  tragedy  is 
that  some  fundamentalists  in  their 
desire  to  defend  a  mode  of  bap¬ 
tism  have  lost  sight  of  some  of 
the  important  truths  concerning 
baptism.  For  such,  the  reading  of 
this  section  of  the  book  would  be 
a  profitable  exercise. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MIS¬ 
SIONS.  By  Harold  R.  Cook, 
Moody  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
1954.  $3.00. 

This  review  is  written  after 
the  use  of  this  volume  for  one 
semester  as  a  portion  of  the  text¬ 
book  material  in  a  seminary 
course  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  missions. 

The  development  of  the  material 
by  Dr.  Cook  is  very  simple.  The 


outline  of  the  content  is  easily 
followed  for  it  is  almost  in  syl¬ 
labus  style.  The  content  to  the 
average  seminary  student  at  times 
seems  to  be  “extremely  obvious.” 
Yet  it  appears  that  this  very 
simplicity,  coupled  with  a  deeply 
spiritual  presentation  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  problems  at  hand,  doubt¬ 
less  was  used  to  challenge  several 
students  in  a  vital  way,  either 
directly  to  missions  as  they  never 
had  been  challenged  before,  or  to 
a  distinctly  biblically  based  mis¬ 
sions  program  in  their  local 
churches.  The  book  elicits  pray¬ 
erful  meditation  as  well  as  study. 
Herein  appears  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  the  book.  It  has  be¬ 
come,  then,  more  than  a  text. 

More  than  a  text  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  pastors,  leaders  of 
young  people,  and  missionary  ex¬ 
ecutives.  It  will  profitably  be  used 
by  missionary  societies  for  the 
understanding  of  God’s  purpose 
and  plan  for  the  outreach  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  place  of  mission¬ 
ary  emphasis  within  the  church 
itself. 

Among  subjects  treated  are  “Mo¬ 
tives  and  Aims  of  Missions,”  “Re¬ 
sponsibility,”  “The  Missionary 
Call,”  “Qualifications,”  “Mission 
Boards,”  “A  Church  Missionary 
Program.” 

The  author  removes  the  problem 
of  “the  call”  from  the  external  to 
the  inward  spiritual  responsibility 
where  it  belongs!  The  business  of 
missions  is  everybody’s  business. 
Sanctified  common  sense  is  the 
rule  along  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  relationships  with 
mission  boards  and  organizations. 
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Practical  su^rgestions  are  given 
for  the  local  pastor  desiring  to 
promote  local  missions  confer¬ 
ences. 

This  volume,  without  becoming 
technical,  carries  a  wealth  of  di¬ 
rection  and  instruction  for  expe¬ 
rienced  and  non-experienced  alike. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  By  William  M.  Ram¬ 
sey.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1954.  510  pp.  $4.20. 

Sir  William  M.  Ramsey 
(Knighted  by  Edward  VII  for  his 
scholarly  works)  is  well-known 
and  highly  respected  in  conserva¬ 
tive  circles  for  his  successful  ef¬ 
forts  to  demonstrate  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  historicity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Other  works  from  his  pen 
include  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and 
the  Roman  Citizen,  The  Cities  of 
St.  Paul,  and  The  Bearing  of  Re¬ 
cent  Discovery  on  the  Trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  volume  under  consideration 
has  been  called,  “the  classic  study 
of  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the 
first  two  centuries.”  The  material 
was  originally  written  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures  delivered  in  1892 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
While  rewritten  and  enlarged  the 
purpose  has  remained  to  exem¬ 
plify  “the  method  of  applying 
archaeological,  topogfraphical  and 
numismatic  evidence  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  early  Christian  his¬ 
tory.” 

Regarding  Asia  Minor  as  the 
spiritual  center  of  Christianity 
during  the  first  two  centuries 
Ramsey  devotes  the  earlier  part 


of  his  book  to  a  treatment  of  the 
travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
this  section  of  the  world.  He  fol¬ 
lows  this  with  a  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  Asian  communities 
to  the  Empire  devoting  chapters 
to  “Pliny’s  Report  and  Trajan’s 
Rescript,”  “The  Action  of  Nero 
towards  the  Christian,”  “The  Pol¬ 
icy  of  Hadrian,  Pius,  and  Marcus,” 
etc. 

Bible  students  eversrwhere  will 
be  grateful  that  this  learned  and 
valuable  work  was  chosen  to  be 
reprinted  since  it  affords  a  pene¬ 
trating  insight  into  a  period  so 
vital  and  strategic  in  the  history 
of  the  church. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

COLOUR,  UNSOLVED  PROB¬ 
LEM  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Ben 
J.  Marais.  Howard  B.  Timmins, 
Cape  Town,  1952.  329  pp.  18/. 

Here  is  a  book,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Afrikaans,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  fact-studded  and  lucid 
study  of  the  color  problem  which 
now  confronts  the  western  world. 
The  author  is  South  African-bom, 
Ben  J.  Marias,  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
Having  grained  degrees  at  Stellen¬ 
bosch  University  and  later  at 
Princeton  and  Yale,  Dr.  Marias  is 
now  a  Professor  on  the  Faculty  of 
Theologry  at  the  Pretoria  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Marais  is  quick  to  dismiss  any 
idea  of  racial  superiority  on  the 
basis  of  blood  or  race,  yet  he  de¬ 
clares  it  is  well  to  keep  an  open 
mind  for  there  may  be  a  “differ¬ 
ence  in  potentialities  and  bent 
between  different  groups”  (p.  52). 
The  author  takes  his  stand  against 
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racial  crossing:,  especially  in  his 
homeland,  for  he  finds  a  necessity 
for  the  white  man  to  preserve 
himself;  this  should  be  done 
without  malice  (p.  70).  A  fine  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  color  problem  in 
America  and  Brazil  is  presented 
with  a  view  of  noting:  the  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  with  that 
which  exists  in  South  Africa  (pp. 
71-284).  Dr.  Marais  g:uards  his 
position  for  South  Africa  in  not¬ 
ing:  that  its  problem  is  unique  for 
the  white  population  is  a  minor¬ 
ity  in  a  vast  non-Ehiropean  popu¬ 
lation  (2,500,000  million  whites 
in  a  total  population  of  11,000,000). 

The  chapter  “Racial  Segregra- 
tion  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church”  is  of  real  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Bible  student.  As  for 
history,  Marais  notes  that  “the 
development  and  maintenance  of 
specific  peoples  and  races  was  no 
part  of  the  Christian  progrramme” 
(p.  286).  He  appeals  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  reader  to  seek  for  himself 
any  racial  seg:reg:ation  in  the 
history  of  the  church  (pp.  286-87); 
the  idea  of  segnreg:ation  in  church 
life  is  entirely  a  modem  phe¬ 
nomenon  !  According:  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  Bible  also  rebels  ag:ainst 
racial  segregation  although  it 
does  arg:ue  for  apartness  from 
sin!  Yet,  since  the  idealism  of 
Christianity  has  been  tainted  by 
sin  and  one  must  consider  the 
real  world  in  which  he  lives,  seg¬ 
regation  is  justifiable  in  South 
Africa.  Thus,  Marais  finds  support 
for  his  segreg:ation  on  practical 
grounds  and  not  in  Biblical  his¬ 
tory  or  the  Bible.  It  appears  that 
at  this  juncture,  Marais  has  gone 
afield  from  his  previous  position 


as  an  honest  investigator  and 
manifested  his  disposition  to 
prejudice  on  account  of  his  grass 
roots  in  South  Africa. 

No  clear  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  g:iven  by  the  author.  His 
summary  is  found  in  44  theses  in 
the  final  pag:es  of  the  book,  but 
none  of  these  provide  an  adequate 
course  of  action.  The  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  South  Africa,  he  admits, 
is  a  combination  of  territorial  and 
economic  segregation,  but  it  is 
not  a  final  solution.  Marais’  frus¬ 
tration  is  acute  for  he  concludes 
his  volume  with  these  dramatic 
words,  “It  is  now  the  time  for  a 
great  plan  or  for  great  steps  to 
stop  the  feeling  of  futility  that  is 
becoming  more  acute  on  both  sides 
of  the  colour  line,  and  to  prevent 
the  position  where  fear  and  hate 
have  taken  possession  of  the 
thoughts  of  eleven  million  people” 
(p.  325). 

The  author  has  provided  excel¬ 
lent  footnotes  and  a  g:ood  bibli¬ 
ography.  Throughout  his  work 
evidences  real  research  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation.  It  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  face  the  problem  in  South 
Africa,  particularly,  but  its  scope 
reaches  beyond  those  geographic 
borders.  Since  the  effectiveness  of 
any  missionary  is  tempered  in 
one  way  or  another  by  his  ability 
to  cope  with  the  color  problem, 
this  book  must  be  considered  a 
priority  for  missionaries;  never¬ 
theless,  all  (Christians  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  its  reading. 

R.  H.  Saxe 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

MISSIONS  AT  THE  CROSS¬ 
ROADS.  By  T.  Stanley  Soltau. 
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Van  Kampen  Press,  Wheaton, 

Illinois,  1954.  183  pp.  $2.60. 

Here  is  a  valuable  restatement 
of  the  principles  of  indigrenous 
mission  work  by  a  man  who  was 
engaged  in  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful  missionary  service  in  the 
Far  East.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  make  clear  these 
principles  of  operation  (p.  11) 
and  the  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  unswerving  adherence  to 
this  purpose  throughout  the  book. 

Dr.  Soltau  is  definite  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  the  *'goal  in  missionary 
work  will  be  achieved  only  as  a 
church  is  established  which  is  in¬ 
dependent  and  indigenous”  (p. 
110).  On  this  account,  ‘‘No  for¬ 
eign  missionary  therefore  should 
make  himself  indispensable”  (p. 
110).  The  three  marks  of  indig¬ 
enous  work — eelf-govemment,  self¬ 
propagation,  and  self-support — are 
claimed  to  be  the  results  of  the 
life  within  the  indigenous  church 
and  not  the  essential  ingrredients 
making  the  church  indigenous 
(p.  20).  These  self-same  marks  of 
indigenous  work  must  be  con- 
commitant  else  there  is  no  true 
indigenous  practice  (p.  24).  The 
author  includes  a  fine  discussion 
of  these  marks  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  involved  (pp.  69-98).  There 
is  a  good  treatment  of  the 
merits  of  indigenous  methods 
which  includes  this  excellent 
statement;  ‘‘The  sooner  the  na¬ 
tional  leaders  are  trained  to  plan 
their  own  work  the  sooner  will 
that  presentation  of  the  gospel 
be  forthcoming  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  their 
people”  (p.  126).  Dr.  Soltau  is 
wise  to  note  that  the  real  basis 


for  indigenous  methods  is  the 
Bible  (pp.  128-52).  The  thorny 
problem  of  education  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  fields  is  dealt  with  frankly 
and  sanely  (pp.  99-109).  It  is 
apparent  that  the  axrthor  favors 
a  vigorous  Christian  education 
policy  wherever  possible.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
wise  use  of  the  term  national 
throughout  his  book  rather  than 
the  derogatory  term  native  which 
has  come  into  disrepute  in  most 
mission  lands. 

Some  items  of  constructive  crit¬ 
icism  must  be  mentioned.  In  such 
a  fine  volume  one  is  disappointed 
not  to  find  a  carefully  planned 
bibliography  in  close  cooperation 
with  good  footnotes.  Further, 
there  seems  to  be  a  denomina¬ 
tional  flavor  to  the  author’s  ap¬ 
proach  which  does  not  help  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  equally  faithful  interdenomi¬ 
national  workers.  Again,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  throughout  the  book  is 
the  Far  East.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  book  is  slightly  colored  by 
this  fact  and  a  more  global  scope 
would  be  helpful. 

Although  the  true  course  of 
missions  is  here  outlined.  Dr. 
Soltau  is  careful  to  guard  the 
missionary  passion  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Other  spheres  and 
areas  of  ministry  stand  wide  open 
to  the  servant  of  God  called  to 
preach  the  gospel!  Yet,  the  author 
faithfully  states  that  the  “for¬ 
ward-thinking  missionary  will  in¬ 
creasingly  realize  that  the  main 
emphasis  in  his  work  will  be  that 
of  training  leaders  rather  than 
winning  souls”  (p.  175). 

This  volume  is  heartily  recom- 
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mended  as  a  concise,  readable,  and 
forthright  presentation  of  the 
Biblical  method  of  indigenous  min¬ 
istry.  Every  Christian  ought  to 
read  it,  but  especially  pastors, 
missionaries,  and  Christian  work¬ 
ers.  It  demands  wide-reading! 

R.  H.  Saxe 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

FAITH  AND  JUSTIFICATION. 

By  G.  C.  Berkouwer.  Wm.  C. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 

Rapids,  1954.  207  pp.  $3.00. 

Evangrelicals  will  welcome  this 
publication  of  the  third  of  the 
series  of  “Studies  in  Dogrmatics.” 
Approaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  faith  and  justification 
from  the  full  perspective  of  four 
centuries  of  Calvinism,  the  author 


combines  the  historical  and  the 
Biblical  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
with  remarkable  clarity  and  pre¬ 
cision.  In  effect,  it  is  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  justification  up  to 
date,  analyzed,  defended,  and  ex¬ 
pounded.  While  treating  fully  the¬ 
ological  aspects  of  the  docrine, 
Berkouwer  rests  his  arguments  on 
Scripture  in  a  refreshing  manner. 

Dispensationalists  will  miss  an 
adequate  treatment  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  being  “in  Christ”  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  author,  however,  this 
can  hardly  be  expected  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Calvinism.  The  work  is 
highly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  best  recent  treatments  of  this 
doctrine. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librabian  James  F.  Rand,  Tr.D 


Adams,  John  Maxwell,  “Alcohol 

and  God.’*  His,  18-22,  December, 

1954. 

“What  is  the  will  of  God  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  use  of  alcohol  bev¬ 
erages  in  the  modem  world?’’  asks 
the  author  as  he  begins  this 
article.  To  most  of  us  the  answer 
is  clear-cut  and  simple.  Yet  many 
of  us  have  not  spent  much  time 
in  thinking  out  the  why  of  our 
answer.  This  our  author  has  done 
and  brings  to  bear  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  testimony  of  the  Bible, 
science,  environment  and  a  host 
of  other  factors  which  make  the 
decision  not  just  an  assumed  re¬ 
ligious  conviction  but  one  con¬ 
cretely  supported  by  the  facts  of 
Scripture  and  extra-Biblical  evi¬ 
dence.  This  is  the  best  article  on 
this  subject  which  the  reviewer 
has  seen.  Those  who  counsel 
young  people  will  want  to  read  it. 


Blaiklock,  E.  M.,  “Archaeology  and 
the  Birth  of  Christ,”  Eternity, 
6:10-11,  December,  1954. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  professor  of  clas¬ 
sics  at  Auckland  University  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Zealand,  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
New  Testament.  Since  this  is  a 
somewhat  neglected  field  —  the 
greater  prominence  being  given 
to  the  archaeologry  of  the  Old 
Testament — ^this  will  prove  to  be 
a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  pastor’s 
study.  This  article  gives  support¬ 
ing  evidence  to  the  nativity  story 
and  is  the  kind  of  material  which 


led  Sir  William  Ramsey  to  adopt 
the  conservative  position  of  the 
reliability  of  Luke  as  a  historian. 


Bollier,  Paul,  “The  Righteousness 
of  God,  a  Word  Study,”  Inter¬ 
pretation,  8:404-13,  October,  1954. 
The  author,  a  Pennsylvania  pas¬ 
tor,  sets  forth  the  results  of  an 
extensive  study  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  for  this  basic  Biblical 
term.  The  practical  significance  of 
his  study  is  shown  by  his  conclud¬ 
ing  statement.  “When  man  chooses 
to  win  the  Divine  approval 
through  his  own  efforts  by  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law,  he  experiences 
the  righteousness  of  God  only  as 
wrath,  but  when  man  responds  to 
the  self-revelation  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ,  he  experiences  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  acceptance 
with  God.” 


Elmore,  Robert,  “Christian  Clas¬ 
sics  in  Music,”  Eternity,  5:14-15, 
November,  1954. 

The  organist  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia, 
tells  the  average  listener  the  best 
records  to  buy  in  order  to  build 
a  library  of  Christian  classics. 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms,  and 
Handel  are  included.  To  those  of 
us  who  are  not  used  to  classical 
music,  the  author  has  a  word  of 
counsel.  “The  best  way  to  learn 
to  recognize  the  vital  quality  of 
fine  music  is  to  hear  it  frequently. 
We  like  what  we  know,  and  if 
we  know  the  best  in  art  we  will 
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become  impatient  with  anything 
less.  It  is  true  also  that  inferior 
music  dulls  our  sensibilities  and 
makes  us  unable  to  appreciate  the 
finest.” 


Guthrie,  Malcom,  “The  Bible  and 
Current  Theories  about  Lan¬ 
guage,”  The  Bible  Translator, 
5:150-69,  October,  1954. 

The  author  investigates  the  or¬ 
igins  of  lang^mge,  the  nature  of 
langruage  and  the  function  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  comes  to  the  gratifying 
conclusion  that  “From  whatever 
angle  recent  developments  in  the 
study  of  language  are  regarded 
they  produce  nothing  that  pre¬ 
sents  any  difficulty  for  those  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  very  Word 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  contem¬ 
porary  linguistic  knowledge  serves 
to  throw  some  light  on  a  number 
of  aspects  of  Biblical  studies.”  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  head  of  the  department 
of  languages  and  cultures  of 
Africa  at  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  cites  a  number  of  disparate 
language  families  as  evidence  for 
the  conclusion  that  “there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  makes  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Biblical  statement  that 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel  diversity 
was  introduced  into  human  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  direct  fiat  of  God.” 


Jewett,  Paul  K.,  “Concerning  the 
Allegorical  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,”  Westminster  Theo¬ 
logical  Journal,  17  :l-20,  October, 
1964 

Dr.  Jewett’s  study  which  was 
delivered  in  part  before  the  East¬ 
ern  regional  session  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Theological  Society  last 
April  will  prove  to  be  quite  prof¬ 


itable  to  the  reader.  For  the  most 
part  he  brushes  aside  the  minutae 
which  would  confuse  and  plimges 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  His 
conclusions  are  interesting  to 
those  who  hold  to  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  and  to  those  who  do  not. 

Allegorizing  is  defined  as  the 
method  which  “essentially  means 
the  interpretation  of  a  text  in  the 
terms  of  something  else,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  that  something  else 
is.”  He  concludes  that  typological 
and  allegorical  interpretation  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  inasmuch 
as  they  both  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  above  definition,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  many  will  take  ex¬ 
ception.  He  considers  that  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation  is  valid, 
indeed  demanded  by  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  and  as¬ 
serts  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  grammatical  historical  in¬ 
terpretation. 

The  basic  principle  behind  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation,  he  states, 
is  “that  all  interpretation  that  in¬ 
volves  going  beyond  the  results  of 
strict  grammatical  exegesis  must 
rest  on  a  genuine  organic  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  original  text  and 
that  in  terms  of  which  it  is  inter¬ 
preted.”  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  organic  relationship  is  miss¬ 
ing  when  prophecies  of  Israel  are 
interpreted  as  being  fulfilled  in 
the  church.  This  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  well  written  article  which  is 
objective  for  the  most  part.  Its 
conclusions  are  unacceptable  to 
exponents  of  literal  interpretation. 


“The  Minister’s  Reading,”  Reli¬ 
gion  in  Life,  23:483-616,  Autumn, 
1964. 


Periodical  Review 
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A  librarian,  an  editor,  two  pro¬ 
fessors  and  a  minister-emeritus 
discourse  upon  the  continual  prob¬ 
lem  of  reading  which  will  feed 
the  preacher’s  mind  and  soul. 
While  all  articles  are  fine  and 
helpful,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
preacher’s  contribution  is  the  most 
practical  and  helpful.  This  will 
be  helpful  reading  to  many. 


“Miracles,  a  Photographic  Inter¬ 
view  with  Philip  Marquart, 
M.D.,’’  Christian  Life,  16:20-22, 
59,  December,  1954. 

All  prejudices  should  be  laid 
aside  before  reading  this  article. 
Dr.  Marquart  is  a  recognized  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  chairman  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Wheaton 
College  and  thus  brings  the  medi¬ 
cal  point  of  view  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  question  of  divine  healing. 
But  with  his  scientific  attitude  he 
combines  a  distinct  Christian  testi¬ 
mony  and  thus  a  well  rounded 
viewpoint  is  presented.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  various  kinds  of  heal¬ 
ings  and  affirms  a  firm  belief 
that  God  answers  prayer  and  that 
God  can  heal.  There  is  a  lack  of 
miracle  healings  today  because  of 
an  infirm  church.  The  authenticity 
of  those  healings  which  do  occur 
can  be  proved  by  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  “I  see  no  reason  why 
such  healings  should  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  clinical  investigration.  If 
God  has  healed,  he  will  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  Scientific  investigation 
is  not  blasphemy.” 


Murch,  James  De  Forest,  “Evan¬ 
ston,  1954:  Unity  through  Com¬ 
promise,”  United  Ehrangelical 


Action,  October  1,  1964  and  fol¬ 
lowing. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  formation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  1950,  Dr.  Murch  brings  his  rep- 
ortorial  skill  to  bear  on  an  evan¬ 
gelical  analysis  of  the  important 
World  Council  meeting  at  Evan¬ 
ston. 


New  Testament  Studies,  an  Inter¬ 
national  JonrnaL  Cambridge 
University  Press,  New  York. 
September,  1954. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can 
commend  a  periodical  on  the  basis 
of  its  first  issue.  Such  is  the  case 
here  for  this  quarterly  undoubtedly 
will  become  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  Biblical  journals  of  this 
generation.  While  it  may  not  be 
dominantly  conservative  in  char¬ 
acter  any  journal  which  has  Ru¬ 
dolf  Bultmann,  C.  H.  Dodd,  T.  W. 
Manson,  M.  Black  and  Bruce  Metz¬ 
ger  on  its  editorial  board  is  bound 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
New  Testament  studies. 


Theologische  Zeitschrift,  published 
by  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Basel,  Switz¬ 
erland. 

This  is  the  faculty  of  which 
Karl  Barth  is  a  member.  Hence 
those  who  have  facility  in  the 
German  language  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  this  quarterly  on 
this  account. 


Walvoord,  John  F.,  “Living  in  the 
Light  of  Our  Lord’s  Return,” 
Moody  Monthly,  October,  1954 
and  following  issues. 

Readers  of  this  quarterly  do 
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not  need  to  be  told  by  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  this  series  of  studies 
on  1  Thessalonians  will  be  well 
worth  the  working:  pastor’s  study. 


Winter,  Paul,  “The  Cultural  Back- 
^ound  of  the  Narrative  in 
Luke  I  and  II,”  Jewish  Quar¬ 


terly  Review,  45:169-67,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1954. 

Here  is  a  helpful  article  for  the 
preacher’s  research  program  for 
his  Christmas  sermons.  This  par¬ 
ticular  article  deals  with  Zecha- 
riah  and  his  presence  in  the 
temple  as  described  in  Luke  1  and 
gives  the  Jewish  background. 


Books  Received 

Commenting  and  Commentaries.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Kregel  Publication*, 
Grand  Rapids.  220  pp. 

In  Pastnres  Green.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  Judson  Press,  Philadelphia.  48  pp. 
$.75. 

The  Prophetic  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  Vol.  IV.  By  LeRoy  Edwin  Froom. 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Ass’n,  Washington.  1295  pp.  No  price. 

God  and  Israeli.  By  L.  Sale-Harrison.  Van  Kampen  Press,  Wheaton,  111.  151 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  Zondervan, 
Grand  Rapids.  651  pp.  $5.95. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  William  M.  Ramsey.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  510  pp.  $4.20. 

Lectures  on  Hebrews.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss.  Baker  Book  House,  (jrand  Rapids. 
408  pp.  $3.50. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John.  By  Alexander  Ross.  Eerd* 
mans.  Grand  Rapids.  249  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Septuagint  Bible.  Charles  Thomson,  translator.  The  Falcon’s  Wing  Press, 
Indian  Hills,  Colorado.  1425  pp.  $6.50. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  E.  K.  Simpson.  F.erdmans,  (irand  Rapids,  174  pp. 
No  price  indicated. 

Christianity  through  the  Centuries.  By  Earle  E.  Cairns.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  511  pp.  $5.95. 

Alexandrian  Christianity.  John  E.  L.  Uulton  and  Henry  Chadwick,  editors. 

Westminister,  Philadelphia.  475  pp.  $5.00. 

The  Biblical  Illustrator:  James.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  editor.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  514  pp.  $4.95. 

Medical  Language  of  Luke.  By  William  K.  Hobart.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  305  pp.  $3.60. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Martin  Luther,  J.  Theodore 
Mueller,  translator.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  207  pp.  $2.95. 

The  Prophecies  of  Daniel.  By  Louis  T.  Talbot.  Van  Kampen,  Wheaton.  245 
pp.  $2.50. 

Irrationalism  and  Rationalism  in  Religion.  By  Robert  Leet  Patterson.  Duke 
University  Press.  Durham,  North  Carolina.  155  pp.  $3.00. 

Aquinas  on  Nature  and  Grace.  \.  M.  Fairweather,  editor.  W'estminster,  Phil* 
adelphia.  386  pp.  $5.00. 

Bible  Doctrines:  Beliefs  that  Matter.  By  Mark  G.  Cambron.  Zondervan, 
Grand  Rapids.  291  pp.  $3.75. 

Origen:  Prayer,  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom.  John  J.  O’Meara,  translator.  New* 
man  Press,  Westminster,  Maryland.  253  pp.  $3.25. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations.  By  Norman  K.  Gottwald.  Alec  R. 

Allens«»n,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  122  pp.  $1.25. 

Church  and  State.  By  W.  E.  R.  O'Gorman.  W.  E.  R.  O’Gorman,  Glendale, 
California.  190  pp.  $2.25. 

The  Christian  View  of  Science  and  Scripture.  By  Bernard  Ramm. -Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids.  368  pp.  $4.00. 

Low  and  the  Christian  Believer  in  Relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Grace.  By  Alva 
J.  McClain.  The  Brethren  Missionary  Herald  Company,  Inc.,  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana.  58  pp.  No  price  indicated. 

How  Our  Bible  Came  to  Us.  Bv  H.  G.  G.  Herklots.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York  City.  174  pp.  $3.50. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Calvinism.  By  John  T.  McNeill.  Oxford  Uni* 
versity  Press,  New  York  City.  466  pp.  $6.00. 

Christianity  and  W estern  Civilisation.  By  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes.  Stanford 
University  Press,  Stanford,  California.  63  pp.  $2.50. 

Archeo.igy  and  the  Old  Testament.  By  Merrill  F.  Unger.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  Grand  Rapids,  .Michigan.  339  pp.  $4.95. 


Training  Men  of  3od 

to  “Preach  the  W ord” 

Dallas  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1924  and  exists  today  to 
accomplish  the  ministry  expressed  by  the  slogan  above.  The  motto  of 
the  school  is  “Preach  the  Word”  (2  Tim.  4:2).  The  entire  course  of 
study  is  directed  toward  realizing  that  objective,  and  to  secure  such 
training  approximately  MOO  men  are  enrolled  as  students.  They  come 
from  all  over  North  America  and  several  foreign  countries  and  they 
represent  most  of  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  groups. 

English  Hihle 

In  accomplishing  such  a  purpose  the  study  of  the  English  Bible  takes 
a  dominant  place.  Twenty  key  books  are  studied  analytically  under  four 
outstanding  visiting  lecturers.  The  remainder  of  the  Bible  is  studied 
iKJok  by  book  in  class  with  the  resident  professors.  A  wide  range  of 
elective  courses  is  offered  in  this  field  also. 

Systcfnatic  T heolo^y 

To  pr<»vide  integration  and  organization  to  this  Biblical  knowledge  a 
thorough  discipline  in  Systematic  Theology  is  required.  The  system 
taught  at  Dallas  Seminary  can  be  characterized  as  Biblical,  premiHen- 
nial,  and  dispensational.  In  electives  due  attention  is  given  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  theological  scene  and  to  Biblical  Theology. 

Original  Languages 

Essential  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  are  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  In  prescribed  and  elec¬ 
tive  courses  the  student  is  given  an  a«lequate  working  knowledge  of 
these  languages.  These  departments  have  this  goal:  Every  graduate 
an  expositor  of  the  Word  of  God  from  the  original  languages. 

Other  Subjects 

The  usual  seminary  disciplines  in  church  history  and  practical  theology 
receive  a  comparable  emphasis  at  Dallas  Seminary  to  that  of  other 
schools.  This  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  requirements  of  all 
students  and  by  the  Missions  Week  each  March. 


ff'hy  Four  Years? 

In  the  light  of  this  outline  of  the  theological  curriculum  at  Dallas 
Seminary  and  its  thoroughness  the  question  concerning  the  four-year 
course  of  study  at  Dallas  answers  itself.  In  fact  a  frequent  reaction 
is.  How  can  so  much  be  concentrated  in  four  years?  Because  of  this 
purpose  and  this  program  men  of  God  have  been  coming  to  Dallas 
Seminary  in  increasing  numbers  for  their  training. 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 

If  you  would  like  to  have  additional  information  concerning  Dallas 
Seminary  and  its  courses  of  study,  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
Gatalog  and  other  literature. 
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